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THE FREED-MAN. 


OUR POSITION AND OUR DUTY. 

Srxcxr the publication of the last number of the Frerpv-May, the Society of 
which it is the recognized organ has advanced to a position demanded by the 
peculiar condition of the millions of the sable race who suffer from the effects 
of their former state of servitude. It is now clearly seen by the more thought- 
ful and earnest friends of the emancipated negro that the simple abolition of 
slavery does not complete the duty of the philanthropist in his case and ought 
not to exhaust his sympathies. Ifthe Samaritan in the gospel had confined his 
efforts to the lifting up of the man who had fallen among thieves there would 
have been practically little difference between him and the Levite who passed 
by on the other side. The poor victim might have sunk in exhaustion, perished 
with hunger, or suffered from the fatal violence of a second attack of the banditti. 
But the tender and considerate Samaritan took a wiser and a kinder course: 
he went to the bleeding victim—he bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and took care of him. 

The Freed-men, of all people in the world, need the most judicious care— 
not indeed to pamper them or to foster on the part of any vain sentimentality, 
but to fit them for the service required from them in the progress of Christian 
civilization. A conviction of the necessity of this proper care seems to have 
impressed the minds of many friends of the Freed-men simultaneously. Lloyd 
Garrison, after the unequalled labours and sacrifices of more than thirty years 
in the anti-slavery cause, urges strongly the duty of now looking to the mental 
improvement, and to the industrial and moral training, of those who have been 
liberated from bondage. An able writer in the current number of the “ New 
Englander” says, in reference to America,— The mind falters in striving to 
imagine the glory of that new era which is opening upon our country, if we are 
faithful and vigilant. The present winter may be one of severe hardship to 
some sections, but by another harvest the call for benevolence in feeding the 
hungry and naked will have ceased, and labour will bein the quiet exercise of 
its industries. The return of prosperity will soften animosity, and the failure 
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in the trial of strength will produce, even among rebels, content with existing 
arrangements. This recovered empire, whose Titanic energies put forth in the 
bloody wrestle are now working for the common good, rescued from the bane 
of weakness and dissension, must leap to the foremost rank by the development 
of its immense resources. Everything is hopeful, if we remain true to those 
principles which have conquered in this terrible conflict, and are earnest for the 
reformation of the South, and not for re-construction under the old process of 
state sovereignty and the nationalizing of slavery. Never has a christian people 
been summoned to a nobler task, than that which is waiting for us in the educa- 
tion and evangelization of emancipated millions, and of their former masters. 
Never could the church pray more confidently for the gift of the Holy Ghost in 
setting apart those gifted to lead in this heavenly service. We must seize the 
passing moment, ere society has fallen into the ancient mould, and cast it into 
a higher form. We must not however expect instantaneous success, for the 
spiritual grows to its harvest far slower than the material, and in neither do we 
reap on the day of sowing ; yet if faithful to our country, our ancestry, and our 
God, we may rejoice in the hope of realizing the dream of philanthropy and 
the expectation of prophecy, to the amazement and confusion of those who have 
deemed our republic doomed.” 

This is the view our transatlantic brethren take of their present duty, and it 
is in exact accordance with our own sense of obligation to meet the claims of 
the Freed-men in the British colonies. Jamaica must under Providence be 
saved and we must gird ourselves for the arduous but deeply interesting task of 
restoration. The opportunity is most favourable. The government of the pro- 
slavery plantocracy has broken down. The commissioners of enquiry on the 


spot will bring all the chronic and complicated evils to light and an opening 


for intelligent and thorough philanthropists will be presented such as is rarely 
found. Who could read the nine columns respecting the “ Reign of Terror” 
recently given to the public but with some alleviation in the sadness and 
humiliation produced by the account arising from the fact that the British and 
Foreign Freed-men's Aid Society has been called into existence for such atime 


as this. After describing horrors—unexampled except in the greatest excesses of 





the Inguisition—the writer refers tothe noble faithful 


asked under sentence of death to accuse Mr. Gordon said “ I know Iam going 


nessof McLaren, who when 


to be hanged this night. I don’t know ifhe has anything to do withit.” Faith- 
ful and true to the end—for he was hanged that night. He did not miscaleculate 
the nature of the beings who were making a hell upon earth in Morant Bay. 
One thing only he could do, and that was to preserve his integrity unblemished 
and to go before his maker with a white soul. People of England, this man’s 
aged mother is now living in a destitute condition among the ruins of her home. 
She has been driven from her provision ground because the Legislative Assembly, 
acting under the pressure of terror, passed an act to confiscate the property of 
all rebels, and the sentences of the courts-martial are accepted as conclusive, 
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An agent of the government has gathered up all the property, and policemen 
drive the people from their holdings. With her daughters, who have been made 
widows, and the fragments of their broken households, they now live in some 
poor hut in the woods, glad to court the companionship of the snakes and lizards 
rather than trust themselves to the tender mercies of those who profess to act 
in the name of Queen Victoria. “They said the Queen had left we,” said the 
old lady mournfully, when I mentioned to her the arrival of the Royal Com- 
missioners. The proverbial charity of the English people must flow to those poor 
afflicted fellow-countrymen. We cannot bring back the dead to life; but let us 


at least succour the living, and prevent the sting of absolute want from entering 


the soul, and making those who are now children brood in after years over their 


father’s wrongs. Men acting in the name of Eneland, have S] read desolation 


widecast : let Enclishmen come forward to lessen the privations. A little money 


will help to rebuild the houses, replace the clothing, restore the implements of 


husbandry,and give them their chapels. Thelatter have not only been destroyed 
but made the seene of horrors Nine of the Stoney-Gut men were hanged in 


what is called Paul Bogle’s Chapel. I was told so by a woman who had fled 
to the woods with her husband and her sick children. Her house was burned 
and all their little property destroyed, and they lay for two nights in the bush 
with their young ones amid the pouring torrents of rain. One ofthe poor babies 
got cramped with cold and hunger, and the mother in spite of her terror ventured 


. 1 


at night out of their lair to endeavour to find shelter inthe ruins of the chapel. 


1 


She stealthily entered ; but imagine her horror when looking up she saw the grisly 


forms of nine of her neighbours swinging round responsive to the night blast. 
A return to the wood and the wet lair among the frogs was better than this, and 
so she hastened back. The woman however was afterwards caught and flogged. 

England was never more dishonoured, and humanity never more disgraced, 
than by these transactions—but we ask our transatlantic brethren and the re- 
presentatives of all civilized nations to pause before they pronounce on the entire 


nation the anathema that should only fall on those who have perpetrated these 





horrors. Remember Andersonville. Slavery alone could corrupt the principles 
and steel the hearts of men for atrocities like tl 

Wait and you shall s hat our country will do herself justice in this mo- 
mentous matter. The Jamaica Committee will take the requisite judicial and 
political action, the British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society confines itself 
to a ministry of compassion and benevolence. We admit with shame and 
sorrow that the mi 3 * th usa ls have b n perver L, i | tl ut they talk as 
if they had lost all nat land ral sensibility—but ‘ righteous reaction is 
at hand. Meetings will be held thr h the « ‘y for the necess ry in- 
struction of the people in right principles, and to call forth their practical sym- 
pathies. We can point to t Grand Meeti 10 H : of that the 
heart of England is yet sound. A more earr tiv ience never 


assembled beneath its roof. rhe ¢ Mt Ss ' 3 l wi re intelli- 
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gence, candour and becoming ardour. Nota word of rancour fell from the lips 
of the most impassioned. We haye only to appeal to the people to find a warm 
and generous response. 

The mother of the noble McLaren will not want ahome. Wecan answer for 
it that the land of Guthrie and McLeod will not be the last to succour the 
“childless, homeless and starving” people of Jamaica. We shall hear ere long 
that the British army and navy do not pride themselves on the slaughter in cold 
blood of unresisting fugitives and in the massacre of women and children. Men 
in high places will soon understand the claims of humanity as distinetly as the 
common people who have so promptly obeyed the instincts of the conscience 
and of the heart, and in some formor other the heart-broken widows and orphans 
will learn that the Queen has not left them. What is done should be done 
quickly, universally and continuously. Let us gird ourselves anew to this sacred 
task, with a single aim—self-oblivion and hearty co-operation with all who are 
interested in the object. The blessing of those who are ready to perish will 
come upon us—and in life we shall find there are few blessings that are 
richer.—W, 


THE CONNECTION OF ENGLISH PROSPERITY WITH AMERICAN 
SLAVERY; A MOTIVE TO ELEVATE THE EMANCIPATED 
SLAVE. 

Wuite American slavery was continued, the labour extracted by the lash of 
the task-master from the oppressed bondman was employed to a very consider- 
able extent in cultivating the cotton fields, whose produce found its principal 
market in England. In this production the merchant realized the great agent 
of commerce, the manufacturer the material for the construction of all cotton 
fabrics, and great multitudes of the inhabitants of the northern districts ready 
and remunerative labour which supplied their homes with ample and numerous 
comforts. Nor was there a family throughout our country or colonies, but was 
clothed to a considerable extent by the labour of the American slave. 

That these results of slave labour on English prosperity are not exaggerated, 
will appear when we consider the immediate effects of the closing the southern 
ports of America, to our commerce, consequent on the American war. Trade 
in the manufacturing districts at once experienced an universal collapse. The 
lofty chimneys of the mills ceased to pour forth their smoke; the rattle and 
roar of mighty machinery was hushed ; the light tread of the operatives to the 
scenes of cheerful labour was no longer heard ; and as the result pining want 
nurtured disease and excited discontent throughout the population. The 
northern counties of our country became one vast poor-house, and the inhabitants 
were supplied by the voluntary humanity of the entire country. Nor is all this 
surprising when we consider that this form of our national prosperity was the 
fruit of a long series of great injustice to four millions of our fellow-men; and 
though this prosperity appeared at the time as the goodly Babylonish garment 
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the shekels of silver and the wedge of gold to Achan, yet as then so now, it 
produced trouble through the entire camp; for in the long run our national 
prosperity was visited by a national calamity at once extensive, severe and 
paralizing. 

But amidst the sufferings of England and the horrors of the American war, 
God has said to the bondmen in a most sudden and wonderful manner “ Go free,” 
and the manacles which have bound them for ages are entirely universally and 
for ever broken to pieces. But though blessed with liberty they are in a state 
of great necessity, They require dwellings to protect them from the weather, 
clothing to cover their nakedness, and food to supply their hunger. Beyond 
this they need to be taught the first principles of general knowledge, and the great 
truths of religion. Thus to fit them for liberty they must receive the help of those 
who have always been free. For this purpose mercy has addressed an earnest 
appeal to English benevolence and the sum of £60,000 has been contributed. 
Justice now adds its plea to that of mercy and addresses the merchant and 
manufacturing prince, and asks, Has not your prosperity been built to a 
considerable extent on the labour and sufferings of the American slave? Should 
you not therefore give back for their elevation a portion of that large wealth 
which some of you have derived from their hard and unjust bondage ? 

Justice also pleads with the northern operatives and enquires, Should not 
your humbler contributions be freely bestowed for the benefit of a people, whose 
vorcep labour for so many years has furnished you and your fathers with the 
means of rrEE labour, by which your homes have been filled with unnumbered 
blessings while they were suffering the curse of slavery ? 

Further justice extends its plea throughout the entire land and says to all, 
Should you not be prepared to unite for the elevation of the emancipated negro 
while you consider how his condition as a slave has furnished yourselves and 
families during your lives with the material from which your comfortable 
clothing has been constructed and thus your health and happiness promoted. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 


GREAT MEETING AT EXETER HALL. 
BENJAMIN Scort, Esq., F.R.A.S., Chamberlain 
of London, in the Chair. 

On Thursday, February 15th, 1866, a pub- 
lic meeting was held in Exeter Hall, under 
the auspices of the above Society, to comme- 
morate the Passing of the Constitutional 
Amendment by which Slavery is abolished 
for ever in the United States of America. 
The Meeting was attended by several thon- 
sands of persons, and the proceedings were 
characterised by the utmost unanimity and 
enthusiasm. A large number of Members of 
the House of Commons had promised to attend 
and take part in the Meeting, but were pre- 
vented by the pressing nature of the public 
business, and by what is denominated as a 
*‘ whip.” 

The following were among the gentlemen 
present :—Rev. Hugh Allan, D.D., rector of 
St. George’s, Southwark; Samuel Garratt, 
M.A., incumbent of Trinity Church, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; Henry Killick, M.A., rector 
of St. Clement Dane’s; W. Brock, D.D.; 
Newman Hall, LL.B.; Alex. King; Dr. Hol- 
brook, of New York; Alex. Hannay; W. K. 
Rowe; Alex. MacKennall, B.A.; R. Asht 


Secretary of the Congregational Union of 


England and Wales; E. G. Cecil, J. J. 
Sinclair, W. Morton Mather, J. Bligh, Philip 
Coter, J. Bidwell, J. Curwen, Aspinall Hamp- 
son, T. Barker, R. E. Forsaith, J. Waddingt 
D.D., W. Shaen, M.A., Professor Leone Levi 
Dr. Fred. Tomkins, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
J. Hodgkin, Esq., of Lewes, Handel Cossham, 
F. W. Chesson, W. Tweedie, J. H. Estcourt, 
Stafford Allen, J. W. Probyn, J. Carvell 


Williams, E. T. Smith, T. A. Burr, James 


; 


M. Macrum (Pittsburg), Mason Jones, Dr. 


> 
? 


Sandwith, C.B., of Kars, William Willis, Esq 


LL.D., &., &e. 


The Rev. Samuel Garratt, M.A., offered up 
prayer. 


THe CHarRMAN :—It has been arranged by 
the Committee that previously to the speaking 
the Constitutional Amendment which has been 
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recently carried in the United States should 
be read to you by Dr. Tomkins. And as a 
mark ofrespect we request that you will rise, 
and remain standing whilst that Constitutional 


Amendment is read to you. 


Dr. TomMKINS reading, the meeting stand- 
ing :—** Abolition of Slavery in the United 
States of America, December 18th, 1865. 
Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.” (Loud cheers.) 
This article has been rat l by the Legisla- 
tures of the States of Illinois, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, Maryland, New York, West Virginia, 
Maine, 
Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Nevada, Indiana, 


Vermont, 


Kansas, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 


Louisiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
New Hampshire, Ten 
necticut, South Carolina, Alabama, North Ca- 


, 


Arkansas, Con- 


rolina, and Georgia, in all twenty-seven, and 


since the time that this was written, in New 


Jersey, making twenty-eight states. (Renewed 
cheers.) 

Tue CHArRMAN:—Ladies and gentlemen, 
those who have done 1 the honour—and I 
conceive it to be a very gr honour—to pre- 

le on this occasion, have two main objects 
before them in convening this meeting. The 


first object is to commemorate worthily one 
of the grandest events that has yet been written 


on the page of history, the complete, final, 


and irrevocable abolition of slavery in the 
United States ( ther and second 
object is to con nd to} c attention the 
nt necessit} v sing necessities 
—of four millior f ngs who are now 
the transit tat tw n slavery and 
independence. We are not here to-night, 
to discuss the recent war in America, either 


its cause, or the conduct of that war; we 
have to do with a great fact which stands 
facing us, the consequen of that war. 
Slavery has fallen! (Loud cheers.) Mortally 
wounded by the sword—drawn first by the 
slave-owners themselves—it has fallen by the 
sword; and as you have heard just now, by le- 
gislative enactment of twenty-eight states out 
of thirty-six it has been consigned to a deep 


grave from which there is no resurrection. 
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(Hear, hear.) 
attribute this grand result to the wisdom of this 
man, orthe valour of that—we might perhaps 
find a divided sentiment on that subject; I 


think we shall be all agreed, however, that 


there is apparent in this great accomplishment 


a hand mightier than man’s and a wisdom 


more profound, even the hand and the wisdom 


of Him who is ** wonderful in council and 


excellent 


overrules, 


in working,’ who rules and whe 


who maketh the folly as well as 
the wrath of man to praise him, and the 


remainder of which 


ar Ww come together in a spirit of self. 
com cen to welcome our sister across 
the Atlantic because she has put uway her sin 


well as hers; let u t 
America, 


as we had power 


the sin is ours as 


forget that we carried slavery to 


and we kept it there as long 
todoso. (Hear.) Wecan! trust to-night hold 


out the hand of cordial « l 


ongratul ition to the 


American people without uttering one word 


of criminati timonious self-l: 


1 Or sanc 


us 


ere is no doubt a great and glori 





(Cheers) 
future for the American people, 
which perhaps the most far-seecing 


WwW 


future for ourselves 





can form no conc 


that 


ption. 


there is a great 





and henceforth we « 


he laws of these two 


of progress side by side, t 


great nations having been now fundamentally 
assimilated. We realise to night what was 


formerly a vision of one of the American 


poets, that great people sitting in the councils 


of the free nations, 


enging the nations round 


her tar ly justi 
from their chains unbound, 


ning tothe sun: 





tending 


But tearfully her arms ex 


Over the w : and unoffending : 


Her regal emblem now, no longer 


A bird of prey with talons reeking, 
Above the dying captive shri king ; 

But stretching out her ample wing— 
A broad impartial covering— 


The weaker sheltered by the stronger.” 


(Lou i cheers.) 


»-night—this is the attitude of that great 


, and I trust we shall be able to stretch 


This is the vision which greets 
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un go forward in the march | 
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We are not come together to | forth to them,by the resolutions passed in this 


great meeting, the right hand of a hearty, 
cordial congratulation. (Cheers.) It may 
be objected by our critics—and they are 
many—that this is sentimental and not prac- 
tical. I deny that; sympathy is a practical 
thing; and it is time that sympathy were 
extended openly and manifestly by the people 
of this the 


oppressed [ for one wish 


country to the suffering and 


everywhere. (Hear.) 
we had held a meeting of this kind some few 


years ago when the Emperor of Russia decreed 





the freedom of twenty-five millions ofserfs ; and 
when the Dutch Government freed the slaves 


h Colonies (hear 


in the Dut 
he 


; and I could have 
1 that fr 


of coming together 





wi had seen with me the pro- 


, 80 far as we could— 





re gate capacity, to express our grati- 
fication to those who had accomplished those 


ends. I had 


expressed our sympathy as we might have 


think 


that if we then 


done, in kindly words to the Emperor of 
Russia—such words as we could then have used 
with great appropriateness to him, he might 
have been disposed to listen tous with regard to 
unhappy Poland, but the time is past. Indeed, 
to go back to an earlier period, in 1854, we let 
slip the opportunity of speaking our sympathies 


» this 


great nation and before America. 
In that year I attended with a deputation, ac- 
Ringold Ward (a black 


from Canada) to submit 


companied by the Rev. 
clergyman 
Russell 


who had been taken from ships at Charleston 


to Earl 


the names of twenty British subjects 


and Savannah, and sold into slavery. On that 


occasion the Foreign Minister t 


id us plainly 


that th » was little or no hel; 


to be« xpect d, 


i 
and I shall never forget the words, the looks, 
the gestures of unmitigated scorn when Mr. 
Ward addressed us as we left the audience 


chamber, and he closed his remarks by say- 
i *‘ Now go and sing your Rule Britannia, 


I, 
somply with that 





Britons never will be slaves.” (Cheers.) 
for one, felt that I could not 
request of his, and I never have complied with 
it, or remained in any room in which that song 
was sung since those British subjects were left 
to pine without a word of pity or of protest, 
inslavery. Wecan sing Rule Britannia now, 
for although that poetry was a piece of har- 


monious hypocrisy from the days of Dryden, 
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when it was written, down to 1864, I believe 
now it can be said that no British subjects 
are slaves. (Cheers.) (A voice: ‘‘ Jamaica’) 
They are not slaves in Jamaica, they may be 
oppressed, but I say that no British subjects are 
in slavery. My opinion is, I state it humbly, 
that ifthere had been more expression of public 
sympathy upon these matters before the great 


British public, there would also have been less 





of cruelty in the world, and possibly the Ja- 


maica tragedy might never have been enacted. 


how toactin the future, and I congratulate you 
my friends upon this great meeting, and it will 
We still—although 


it is very unfashionable so to believe—we still 


not be without its results. 


do believe in the words of the ancient bo< 
words which 
Galilean Lake 
at Athens—that God has made of one blood 


all the 


reverberated about the o 


and re-echoed from Mars’ 


man to dw 
(Hear, hear.) We be- 


lieve that if God has 


nations of 


face of the earth. 
men of diff 


heart, 


one spirit, and we 


made 
rent colours, he has made them of one 
blood, 


believe that 


one one soul 


Christianity teaches us that 


God, our great Father, is no respecter of per- 


sons, and that we his children likewise ought 


to be no r specters of persons. 


is any difference to be made, that difference 


? 


must be in extending the greater amount of 


sympathy and the larger amount of protection 


to those who are the humblest and the most 


oppressed. (Cheers.) That is our creed, and 
we aren 


the fashi 


1 to own it; it may not be 


ed, but we know thi: 





,itis a 
creed that will (Hear, 


hear.) 


prevail in the earth. 


And now, with reference to the British 


and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. That 
Society has been labouring for more than 


eighteen months under the name of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society, before it made its ap- 


pearance here. We are not here to-night to 


If there | 
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That however is past ; let us learn by the past 


a . : 
originate any movement for the poor freed-men 


who are struggling into independence in 


America: they have collected either in clothing 
£12,000 


of which I cannot speak officially, have been 


or in cash about Other societies, 


doing the same good work quietly and unos- | 


tentatiously, and probably at this moment up- 


wards of £60,000 has been already remitted | history of this world. 
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across the Atlantic to aid these suffering freed- 
men. We to-night hope that this meeting will 
afford a healthful impulse to all those move- 
ments, that we may do something commen- 
surate with the great needs of this suffering 
people. There are many thoughts which 
crowd upon me on this occasion, but there is 
I feel that it is 


my duty, occupying the chair to-night, that I 


no time for their expression. 


should inculcate by my example and in my 
person a lesson of brevity of statement, which 
ulcat (Cheers.) 


[shall have to inc pon others. 


HanpeL Cossuam, Esq.:— Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen, the resolution which I 
have been asked to move, and to which I 
hope I shall have us I ¢ pect to have your 
unanimous consent is follows ‘“*TLat this 
meeting reverently, and gratefully acknow- 
ledges that in tl l pr lence of God, the 
crime, and witl ! of chattel slavery— 
first introduced by | 1 into her transat- 
lantic colonies, and tl } petuat d by the 
fundamental con ! he United States 
of America”’ (which y have heard read to- 
ught) **h by t vdoption of the 
Constitutional <A , been rendered 
illegal, and for « hereafter prohibited 
throughout tl » I d States. And this 
meetit tenders « l ngratulations to the 


rica upon the occa- 


sion of this grat id signal triumph of 
the course of 1 isn and humanity, 
recognising in tl is assimilation of 
the fundamental laws of the United States, 
and of Great Britain anew lenduring bond 
of union between the two nations.’’ (Cheers.) 
Such is the resolution w h I have to-night 


to submit for your approval, and I quite 


endors 


the sentiment with which the Chair- 


man opened his valuable speec 


h, when he said, 


that we are met to celebrate one of the great- 


est triumphs, and one of the most glorious 


events of modern times. I venture to say in 


your hearing to-night, there has been no such 


event since the time when Moses marched out 
of Egypt at the head of two millions of Freed- 
men, in the history of the world, in connection 
with this humanity of ours (excepting of 
course the coming of our Lord to redeem the 
race) there has been nothing like it in the 


My only wonder Sir, 
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is, not that we have this great meeting but 
that my countrymen have been so tardy in 
recognising—in thanking God for—in con- 
gratulating themselves about—and in sending 
congratulations to America over this grand 
I know of 


history of our country comparable to it. I 


achievement. nothing in the 


am not going for one moment to under- 


grand event by which we struck 


rate that 
off the chains from 800,000 men thirty years 
ago. It was one, if I may be allowed to men- 
tion a matter concerning myself—one of the 
events of my life that taught me to take an 
interest in politics. I was a boy then, and | 
remember my father making me sit up all 
night to watch the 


sun rise on our country 


free from the curse ofslavery. Ise boys her 
to-night who will look back upon this event 


this 18th of December which we have heard 





—and this grand meetin 





in their history which will help tomake them 
» battle of freedom when some of us 

Comps ring it with that as SUO,000 
difference be 


I am not here 


is to 4,000,000—you have the 


tween the one and the other. 


to-nigl to under-rate the greatness of that 


event—when the Corn Laws were abolished 


in this country—it was a great thing to give 





e bread, but as the soul is mors 


the people 


important — as man’s higher interest in 


this world, and in the next, are more impor- 


tant than the way in which he lives, so the 
event which we are met to celebrate here to- 
night is greater than that. I am not hers 


to-night to depreciate that gr 


it period when 
we obtained the Reform Bill of 1832, and that 
greater event of which we shall have notice 
before k ng. ‘¢ The re 18 a go d time coming, 
wait a little longer.’’ But still I stand here 
without fear of contradiction, to say that in 


the face of all these events, the event which 


’ 
we are met to celebrate to-night, is the 
grandest of them all. It is the march of 
4,000,000 of men from slavery into freedom. 
Now, there is another reason why I am 
anxious to celebrate this event to-night. The 
Chairman has very properly said we had 
something to do with planting slavery in that 
country. Iam rather afraid during the time 
of the discussion of the American question, 
for the last four years, we have often forgot- 
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ten, that during the time of the discussion of 
the American question for the last thirty 
years, we have forgotten in reference to this 
sin of slavery, our own part in it. While we 
have often pointed the finger of scorn at our 
transatlantic brethren, we have too often for- 
left them the legacy, and that 
it was easier for us to abolish slavery ina 


gotten that we 
distant colony than for them. Butmark me, 
my countrymen, when the history of the 
struggle in America for the abolition of sla- 
written 


very comes to b as written it will 





| exhibit before the world a moral 
manhood, and a spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
. 
perhap 
The stru 


been something more than ourstruggles here. 


such, 
as we have never witnessed before. 
egles in the cause of right there have 
They have struggled often with the halter 
round their necks. All that we have ever 
had to fight against in this country, has been 
1 few hard words, and they do not break 
have had to fight 


wainst in this country, has bs 


many bones. All that we 


n opposition 


from head-quarters, but there they have had 


’ 


to fight not only with opposition but blows— 


they have had to fight with the only weapons 
t the South could use—physical foree—for 
they recognised nothing else. Was there not 


thing gr 





som¢ 


> other day when Lloyd 
Garrison set for the last time the type. of the 
paper he first set thirty-two years ago, putting 
at the head of it the motto, “‘I am in earnest, 
I will be heard,” and it is not given to mere 
mortals often to live thirty 
he did, 
great principle triumphant throughout the 
When he set 


years, starting, as 


with such a little band, to see the 


whole of a great country. 


up the last paper, what did hesay? “You 


Boston people have taken me round this city 
three times with a halter round my neck— 
you Americans have tarred and featherd me— 


my life for the last 30 years was not worth an 
hour’s purchase in the South,’’—and his expe- 
rience practically was the experience of thou- 
sands in America. We have not sympathised 
with them as we ought to have done, and I 
stand here to-night to claim for that noble, 
that glorious band of moral heroes, the sym- 


pathy, the kindly feeling 


g, and the prayers 


in England. 


pe ; . 
| There is another reason why I am anxious 
| 


jof every right-hearted man 
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. . . . | 
that this meeting should give no uncertain 


sound to-night. I donot think we did America 
justice in the last five years of the war, in all 
due deference to our excellent Chairman, and 
that although I am a peace man and opposed 
to war, if there ever was a war that was 
right, that war on the part of the North was 
right. I stand here to say that if there ever 
has been a war in which I would have lifted 
the sword it was in that mind. I ama peac« 
man, nevertheless, for what I say, and I be- 
if the North had 
they ought to have 


lieve that from the first, 
fought the 


fought them years ago, in a more determined 


South as 


way, they might have avoided it, but you must 
take things as they are, and! say that when the 
South resolved that nothing but the sword 
should settle it, I thank God that the sword 
settled it against them. And mark, my coun- 
trymen, it was not the North that appealed to 
that sword ; never forget the North never drew 
the sword till the South said we will settle it 
in no other way, and they drove the North at 
last to this. They said you must let Slavery 
go over the whole of that country—you must 
submit to the downfall of liberty or you mast 
And I re- 


joice that when that challenge was thrown to 


take the sword to put them down. 


the North, they said you shall not—our coun- 
try shall be free and whole, and there shall 
not be a slave throughout its broad domains. 
(Cheers.) Never were the words of Scripture 
more fully verified than in their experience. 
They took the sword and they perished by 
the sword.” And I rejoice, my countrymen, 
to-night, that in the same grave that buries 
the sword, there is the chain of the slavwe- 
holder; and all the villainous hellish instru- 
ments of his demoniacal power are buried in 
the same grave with it. I am not here to- 
night to conceal from you the fact that we 
made a sore place in America during the dis- 
We did not do America 


justice ; she did not want our help, she had a 


cussion of that war. 


right to look for and wanted our sympathy— 
they said here are we engaged in agreat war, 
forced upon us by the unholy advocate of 
Slavery—you in England have been always 
pointing at us because we have been too 
friendly with the slave power—we want your 


sympathy—they expected it—and ong | 
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across were disappointed they did not have it. 
I will tell you, my countrymen, to-night, and 
say from experiences which I will give you 
directly, because I am not a very long time 
from the United States—I say that they had 
a right to expect that sympathy, and not 
having it, we have lost the power with Ame- 
Up tothe 


time of that war America was sensitive al- 


rica which we ought to have had. 


most toa fault of English opinion, and I am 


afraid we shall not have as much influence 


with America as we have had. America has 


rnt that she can conquer even without that 





r though I speak it to the honour 


sympathy | 





of my country, I believe that never was a time 
when the majority of Englishmen were against 
them, though I believe that men in high 
places, and the majority of the press in this 
country were trying to corrupt public opinion. 


My countrymen, I have another source of 


satisfaction to-night I believe the discus- 
sion of the American war for the last four 
years, and the sympathy that has been shown 
for the South in that time has deteriorated 
public feeling in this country on the subject 
of slavery. We have not now the same feel- 
ing as we had twenty years ago; it is one 
gone back. 


of the things in w 1 we have 


Do you think if there was the spirit in us 


that there was in our fathers, that that vile 
thing could have occurred in Jamaica? Do 
you think you could have the Times news- 
after day to defend the 


blackest atrocities that ever were committed 


paper writing day 


against our fellow creatures? My country- 


men, that could not take place if our feel- 


ings, if our sentiments, if our thoughts on 


this slavery question were as sound as the 
thoughts of our father 


ago. Why, if half th 


five and twenty years 
» cruelty that has been 
practised against the black race in Jamaica 
do 
every paper in the country 
would have denounced it ? 


had been perpetrated against the whites, 


you not think that 
I stand here to- 
night to demand as much justice for a man 
with a coloured skin, as I do for a man with 
a white skin. 


(Hear; hear.) We will make 


use of this circumstance to bring our country- 
le moral platform from 
which they have fallen, and, as the Times 


has been so utterly wrong for the last four 


men up to that nob 
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Years on America, every prediction having 
Been falsified, every statement having been 
Proved to be untrue, so it will be equally 
Wrong in reference to Jamaica, and we shall 
Gome out of this struggle with the public 
sentiment raised higher, and put on a diffe- 
Fent platform to what it has been before, 
and I rejoice that out of this apparent evil 
to the Black there should come a real good 
I have for 


you here to-night, gentlemen, and 


another reason congratulating 


that is, I 


, 


ave witnessed with my own eyes during t 


last few months, the efforts that America is 
making to overcome and to overreach the 
great event that has come upon them. I stand 


here to-night to admit that perhaps it would 
Rave be id slavery abolished 
gradually, and if the North could h: had 
When Mr 
Lincoln was voted to that chair, he 
He and 


Baw that if they circumscribed the area of 


n better to have h 
ve 
their way it would have been so. 
said that 
slavery should not exist. his party 
slavery it would die in the end, and the 
South 
therefore it was that you had slavery abo- 
lished suddenly. If there are 
sulting from this, 1 charge those evils upon 
the South, But I know 
what the North are now doing to meet those 
had 
Washington of 


would not submit even to 


that, and 


any evils 


re- 
not upon the North. 


great growing wants in the South. I 
the pleasure while I was in 
spending a couple of hours with that noble 
man—and I shall ever rejoice that I did so— 
I mean General Howard, the head of the 
You could 


the company of that man without feeling that 


Freed-man's Bureau. not be in 


he was a gentleman of the highest Christian 
character. They used to call him the “ Hed- 
ley Vicars”’ of the Northernarmy. I rejoice 
that the North has put that man in the posi- 
tion he occupies. He has lost one arm in the 
battle of Gettysburgh, but none of his intel- 
When I 


there he was busily reorganising the rela- 


lect, and none of his heart. was 


tions between masters and servants, in re- 


ference to labour, and the principle on 


g was this: 


which he was re-organising them 
the master chose one representative and the 
coloured people chose another, and then 
These three 


men were to settle all questions of dispute 


those two chose an umpire. 
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between labour and capital, and I am not 
quite sure that we might not organise some- 
thing of that with 


sort advantage in this 


country. At any rate it is meeting the diffi- 
that the 


coloured man shall not be purchased, there- 


culty, and it is intended to say 
fore I venture to stand here in your presence 
and to say that I believe that the Americans 
are not going to commit the same blunder as 
we did in Jamaica. They are not going to 
leave the carrying out of the emancipation 
You 


the carrying out of that anti-sla- 


policy tomen who want to defeat it. 
have put 
very policy into the hands of men who have 
been every day of their lives trying to defeat 


that policy. Now the Americans are not 
going to do that, they have put at the head 
of this Department men like General Howard 
—men who are as true as steel in the interest 
of the coloured man and the interest of the 
slave, and I believe that they are resolved to 
see justice done between white and black, 
andI should not much wonder ifthe coloured 
man in America does not get votes before 
some of you working people in England. You 
talk about the prejudice in America against 
colour; do not forget this, that one in five of 
the new votes prove that the coloured men 
vote on equal terms with the white, and now 
In the district of 


Columbia, in Richmond, among the planters, 


they have votes to defend. 


and all over the South, I find a very growing 


feeling in favour of coloured men 


giving 
votes. Many of the planters with whom I 
dined said, now that slavery is abolished we 
must the thing to its legitimate 


carry se- 


quence; and they told me that they saw 
clearly enough they could not exclude a man 
on account of his colour. Nowthe North are 
trying to meet the difficulty; they are send- 
ing school teachers and clergymen by thou- 
sands into the South—they are sending all 
the appliances to meet their wants, and I re- 
joice that England, who has been a partner 
in the guilt, resolves now to be a partner in 
helping. I had an opportunity whilst I was 
there of conversing with the President of the 
United States in a very long and confidential 
conversation on this question, and whoever 
tells you in England (as the Times told you 
some time ago) that he is “a drunken sot,” 
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tells you what is not true. I stand here to- 
night to say he has one of the finest intellects 
of any man I have ever met with, though, 
perhaps, his views on this slavery question 
are not quite so advanced as those of that 
honoured man who occupied the Chair before 
him, of that man who for four years the 
Times tried to slander, and who, when he 
died—when he fell by the hand of the assassin 
—could say “ that there had fallen one of the 
greatest men that the world had ever seen ;” 
and they shall say yet that Johnson, too, 
shall be one of the greatest men who has 
ever been thrown into that position in Ame- 
rica. I have conversed with Mr. Seward for 
some time on this question—a man who seems 
to look all over the world with one vision and 
at one glance. And I had a long conversation 
with Mr. Sumner, that man who fell under the 
slave-holder’s whip in his place in the Senate 
House, and who—to the eternal disgrace of the 
ladies of the South be it spoken—when his 
stick broke, received from them another, with 


the remark, “Hit himagain.”” ‘ I very much 


more value a gold-headed cane the ladies of 
the North sent me the other day.” (Laughter) 
I spoke for two or three hours with him on 
this question, and I feel as confident as I feel 
that Iam standing here to-night that not only 
slavery, but all that slavery has led to in that 
country is gone; the curse of this has gone 
for ever, and the future of America shall be 
a future of union, shall bea future of liberty ; 
the stars and stripes shall only cover the free 
and equal. I met and had the honour of 
speaking with General Grant and General 
Sherman, and all I can say is that when a 
country can throw such men on the surface 
of political life, and can throw such generals 
in the front as they have thrown there, who 
are glad to go back to civil life, there is 
not much to fear—General Grant told me 
that there was 1,300,000 men in arms not 
six months before I landed in the country, 
a million of them had already gone back into 
civil life. When the newspapers of this coun- 
try were telling us that America was going 
to become a great military despotism, I put 
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million of soldiers in the course of six months. 
I had a long letter from General Grant only 
last week, and another from General Sher- 
man, and both of them spoke in the highest 
terms, and with the greatest confidence of the 


future of their country in reference to this 


very question. And what pleased me still 


more is this, my countrymen: they spoke 


with the greatest earnestness of a desire for 


union between England and America. (Hear, 


hear). That man deserves to be held up to 


the execration of the whole human race— 


that man’s name shall go down with infamy, 
that man’s name shall be blotted out from all 


that is noble, wl to set these two coun- 


o tries 
tries at variance. Gentlemen, there shall not 


only be union and freedom in America, but 


there shall be m between the two great 


branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. We must 
have, in this country, what I saw constantly 
occurring in that, the 


old union jack of our 
country and the stars and the stripes of theirs 
waving in unison—waving in harmony—and 
with England and America united and free, 
the whole world will be blessed by their in- 
fluence. There is another thing that I re- 


joice over. We were told all through that 
war the moment the North could see their way 
to union slavery would grow again; do you see 


t? What 


uthern men out of the 





any symptoms of the means the 
keeping of these 8 
House of Congress? It means this, that the 
North will have guarantees for the protection 
of the coloured race before those gentlemen 
I was being entertained at Rich- 
mond at the house of old Jeff. Davis, by 


General Terry. 


come back. 


I sat at his table just six 
months from the time he left that table, and 
I believe I occupied his chair more worthily 
than he had done, when he was there. | 
I was there an honest man 


believe when 


was in it. (Great Laughter.) I was being 
entertained by General Terry, and I will tell 
you what happened while I was there. There 
came information to the General that a 
coloured woman had been shot by a a planter 
without reason. General Terry said no- 


body but coloured people had seen the act, 


that fact before you, and I ask you whether | and he signed an order while I was in the 
there is any chance of a country becoming a | house to have that planter taken up and tried 
great military despotism that can absorb a| by that coloured testimony, and he said if 
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Phat coloured testimony convicted him ‘T| 
Will hang him as sure as he is a living man, 
%o show the Virginians that in the future 
Coloured testimony shall be received on equal 
For be 


it remembered, my countrymen, that one of 


terms with that of the white man.”’ 


the blessings of the abolition of slavery has 
been this, 


men saw a crime committed that did not con- 


that if, before, twenty coloured 


Yict the man who committed it, but in the 
future the coloured t« stimony shall be taken 
in the South as white testimony is taken; 
thus we shall have the abolition of slavery 


} 


Dot in name only butin reality. Now, then, 


‘ 


from all these considerations I ask for your 


Bympathy, and ask for your cordial greeting 


of this great movement to-night. I ask that 
you shall send across the Atlantic to-night 
no uncertain sound that you rejoice with your 
brethren that that great curse has been re- 
moved. When I was there, there were two 
States still under the curse of slavery. I 


went into one of them—Kentucky ; those two 
States had not seceded, therefore the war 
measure of Mr. Lincoln had not reached them, 


but 


reached them, and now there is not a State 


the Constitutional Amendment has 


in America where there is asingle slave; and 

they can sing as truly in America to-night as 
the 

breathes American air are like the 

breathe 


Do you ever try to think what it is to be free ? 


we can sing in England, man that 


men who 
British air—they are for ever free. 
While I was in America I heard this glorious 
fact: there was a gentleman there who told 
me he had seen almost every great sight in 
the world—he had seen Mont Blanc, he had 
looked the 


sights in Europe. 


down over finest and grandest 
He had come down the 
Rhine, and seen all that is grand there—he 
had stood on the foaming heights of Niagara, 
and seen all that is grand there—but what 
the Lakes 


a, and 


was it? He was once crossing 


from the United States to Cana 





he 
said as the vessel was going across he saw a 
man looking out at the prow of the ship, evi- 
dently gazing out at the land that was in 
front of him, and he saw there was a little 
tinge of coloured blood in his veins, and he 
thought he was a slave trying to escape. This 


poor fellow had probably gone through the 
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swamps in search of freedom; he had followed 
the North star, and he had got at last into 
that ship, but ere the keel of the ship had 
touched the shore the man had bounded over, 
and with one grand swim had got to the shore, 
and was kissing the ground upon which he lay. 
[ do not wonder that my friend said that it was 
one of the grandest sights he ever looked 
upon. And now I ask you if that was grand 
—the sight of one—what is it when 4,000,000 
are thus able to kiss the ground. 


tell 


abolished, there is a 


Now let me 


you in conclusion, that with slavery 


great future for that 
country. In twenty years time there will be 
sixty millions of people there. I have the 
means of knowing that there will be nearly a 
tnillion of persons emigrating to that country 
this year, and I rejoice, my countrymen, that 
there is a country where, if a man cannot 
succeed in Europe he can go to and succeed; 
there is a country where labour is respected ; 
that there is a country where the soil is open 
to every man. And if you ask me to-night, 
what I saw there which showed me the source 
of American greatness, and American power 
—speaking of the physical cause—I say it is 
the 


found hundreds 


interest every man has in its soil. I 
of thousands of men there 
who had gone from our country, and they 
said to me “‘ there we were labourers; now 
here we are farmers with our 160 acres of 
land.” 


went from my neighbourhood, who said, ‘I 


One man I shall never forget, who 
had four sons; I have sent three of them to 
the war—one has come back with his leg off. 
I have an interest in this country, and I will 
not allow my country to be dismembered ; 
that is why I can rejoice. When these men 
have done their work, they can go back to 
civil life, and gain an interest in the soil. I 
rejoice there is a country where our language 
is spoken, where our bible is read—where 
there is freedom—where every man is educa- 
ted—for, mark, I passed through nearly the 
whole of that country, and I did not meet with 
one who could not read or write—not one, 
I went from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mis- 
sissippi, and never found a man who asked 
me for alms. There was one coloured man 
whom Mr. Seward put me under the care of 


one day, who took me a little journey. I of- 
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fered the man a dollar, and he drew back 
and said, ‘‘ No, sir, I cannot take that from 


you.” I said, why not? I had been talking 


| 
| 


to.him about the elevation of his race—he | 


drew back and said ‘ No, sir, I cannot take 
money from you, but there is one thing I 
should like to do; I should like you to allow 
He held my hand 


between his brawny black hands, and I never 


me to kiss your hand.” 


felt so much electricity pass to that hand in 
my life. I would far rather have that than 
the aristocratic shake of two fingers. Do not 
tell me that men are not fit for freedom who 
can feel like that; they are more fit for free- 
dom than the men who want to enslave them. 
And I tell you, with this abolished, I rejoice 
that there is a country sixty times as 
large as the island on which we live; six 
times as large as France and England put to- 
gether; with coal fields thirty miles square ; 
mountains of iron-stone that would last the 
world for five hundred years, if they never 
had any more; with rivers two and three 
thousand miles in length; and I rejoice that 
every inch of that soil is free—free to the 
world. I call on my countrymen one and all 
to rejoice to-night that the stars and stripes 
cover that country, and ‘give freedom and 
liberty, and justice, and equal rights, to 
every man of it, whatever his colour 

THE CHAIRMAN :—We have received several 


letters from gentlemen who have been pre- 


vented from attending; I will not trouble you| 


by reading them, I merely give you the names. 
The Hon. Lyulph Stanley is confined to his 
house by illness. Professor Rogers of Oxford 
is prevented from leaving Oxford to-day. The 
President of the Wesleyan Conference presents 
his deep sympathy with this 


cannot be present. The Rev. 


the same, and Peter Taylor, E 
up at home with a very s ‘ 
Hannay is obliged to go to I 
Thomas Binne n the nor 
tl Rev. Dr. Ra h is in 





tion also that 
England, yet the whip is weilded here; tl 
Government whip has been exercised to-1 
so that we are deprived of the services of many 


members of parliament who are bound 


spond to that whip. I will now call upon th 
Rev. Newman Hall to address the Meeting. 
Rev. Newman Hatt, LL.B. :—Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen, the Society which con- 
venes this Meeting is the Freed-men’s Aid 
Association—Freed-men’s Aid, mind, not th 
Freed-things’ Aid, nor the Freed-monkeys’ Aid 
There are, Sir, you are aware, some self-styled 


philosophers 


id others among us, who wouk 





represent that the Negroes who constitute the 








greater proportion of Freed-men are scarcely 
human; two or three degrees of development 
from the ape. A gentleman of some position 
and in other respects of considerable intelli- 
gence, gravely told me the other day that the 
Negro had no soul, and when I reminded him 
that we had heard of Negroes who were con- 
verted, his reply was “ Well, if ever Negroes 
are converted, I suppose God Almighty gives 
them a soul for the occasion.” Now, if these 
gentlemen mean to imply that universally the 
human race proceeds by development from the 
baboon, that of course includes themselves, and 
30 far I should certainly be tempted to accept 


this exposition of their opinion. But, Sir, we 





repudiate the theory for elves ; we repudi- 


ate it for the Freed-men; and we are here to 


night to reiterate, as you, Sir, most properly 
have done, a truth which one would have 


thought at this time of day it was not at all 
necessary to reiterate that God had made of one 
blood all nations that dwell on the face of the 
earth—that all have been endowed with an im 


mortal nature by the same Creator—that all 


have descended from the same human Ances 
tor—that all have been redeemed by the same 


Saviour—that all are travelling towards the 


same eternity—that all, the poor and the rich, 

the high and t l Greek and 

barian, the | t free, the 

t! VW it 4 t re { At 

‘ . f prayer 

} ] ; } y 

ea, brother ultogether the 
y Our | I 1 Heaven ur 

therefore, Sir, I to recognise that 
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been sent to all of us, tells us in the very same 
verse that bids us honour the king, to “‘ honour 
all men.” Yes, Sir, even the poor, ignorant, | 
degraded, long-enslaved, down-trodden African } 
is worthy of our aid, our honour, and our love: 
and this Association is formed for the purpose 
of aiding, and loving, and honouring the Freed- 
men—aiding them not as things, not as mere 
animals, but as men, helping them as regards 
their physical necessities, as regards their social 
life, the sanctity of their homes, the education 
of their intellect, the privileges of citizenship 


Our thoughts 


Freed 


and the consolations of relig 
very naturally revert as we think of 


men to Ameri 





a. But wl 





those in America, who are endeavor 


cure for the freed negroes equal privileges 


with the white, we must i l e tl 
by no negligence upon ot pa we he 

be open to the retort, “ P| } ul thyself ;” 
for, sir, we having Freed-men ourselves, we 
bound to look after our own Freed-men, if we 
are advocating proper care and protection of 


the Freed-men of other nations. Terribl 
1 ounts Dave reached is—tert ¢ 1 1 g 





gone throughout the whol rid I ha 
read, sir, some of these a ints; they have 
haunted my sleep, they have disturbed my 
studies, they have excited in me, as they | 
excited, I am sure, in you, ar nation, over 
which it has been necessar Ke tl 
greatest vigilance, lest it shou ed 
limits of a righteous wrath ! that the 
matters are to come under ju il invest 
tion. I rejoice that we have a government 
alive to the fact, that England is on her tr 
before the world. I rejoice that we ve a 
government determined impartially t 


gate and administer 


justice. W 


await the result of that iz { tior But 
sir, I he pe I may be allowed, iz ’ 
ith the objects of this meeting. ‘inmates 





ord of pre-judgment aga 

but, as friends of the Freed 

» word or t n reply to tl g 
uinst our lf ] 
. I willt t 
the black 

white; but it is true that 
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we wink at riot and at murder, if only these 
have been committed by our sable friends 
that we are represented as so fond of petting. 
We denounce riot, we denounce murder, by 
whomsoever committed. We say that 
We that wrong-doers 
must be punished sternly, whether 
black We 


repress it by 


riot 
must be quelled. say 
they be 
white men or men. say, repress 


We 


down violence, if there be necessity for it, 


lawlessness, but 


put 


by violence; 


law. say, 


but when violent opposition to 








the law has ceased, then let there come forth 
upon the scene, not Vengeance, ruthless and 
I riminating, but Justice, solemn and sad, 
one hand holding the ‘sword, and, if you please, 
holding it firmly; but, the other hand holding 


Hear, 


rged, sir, with undue 


evenly. : 





time to wait, the indict- 


throug 


forth 





hout 


the world, and it was necessary that along with 


the tment should go forth the plea of 
sritain—not uilty Whether those deeds 
rted were done or not done, were we guilty 








Are we guilty of pre- 


if we take the person’s own 





ACR LTS ’ 

version of the case, who is supposed to be 
udged. (Cries of question and cheers.) This 
s the Freed-men’s Aid Association. It has 
been decided that the objects of this Association 
extend throug it the it embraces our 





s the Freed-men of 

ng sympathy to- 
America, and I 
harge that we are hypocri- 
l ring for the American Freed 
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be correct, “a foul wrong was done him,” and * a | 


has been obliged to confess, if the official notes 


case can hardly be weaker.” Were we guilty 
of prejudging a gentleman on the ground of his 
own statement, his statement being this :—a | 
statement made with evident satisfaction, with 
reference to one of his witnesses, “ a rope tied 
to the stirrup, a revolver now and then placed 
to his head, causes us to understand each other, 
and he has just been selecting the colonels and 
captains out of an immense gang of prisoners 
just brought in, and whom I shall have to shoot 
to-morrow morning.” Are we guilty of wicked 
prejudgment of the person who sent this account 
of himself, or of prejudging that of another indi- 
vidual, who tells us that having sentenced a man 
to fifty lashes on suspicion, when in his agony 
he writhed and gnashed his teeth, that was 
taken as an evidence at once of treason, and he 
was removed from the whipping-post to the 
nearest tree to be hung? Is it any wicked 
judgment when we take this version of his own 
doings. Was this a one-sided judgment of ours, 
then ; sir, the other side now has to be heard, our 
clients have hitherto been judged unheard, but 
they shall appear, and widows and orphans shall 
come from their hiding places in the bush, and 
tell the story of their supposed wrong. It is 
not we, sir, who have prejudged the case. They 
prejudged it who, when the first news of the 
riot came, at once judged that the negroes were 
universally resolved upon a general massacre 
of the whites (never proved); who prejudged 
the negroes, condemning them, and prejudged 
the authorities, commending them, and who 
daily, in the newspapers and elsewhere, pre- 
judge the case, by continuing to applaud those 
authorities whose acts are under investigation. | 
There are papers and persons who will condemn 
me to-morrow, even for these neutral remarks 
and call them prejudging, who themselves will 
be predjudging the case by wholesale commen- 
dation of the Governor and his officers. Those 
particulars I do not now pronounce judgment 
upon. They are all to come under a judicial 
investigation.. If what has reached us shal 
prove to be unfounded, if those gentlemen under 
some extraordinary hallucination state things 
of their own doings which were really never 
done, if these which we call atrocities were 


never enacted, or if enacted if it can be shown 


that there was good reason, the reason of ne- 
cessity, (and necessity may sometimes be hu- 
manity) if such reason as that can be shown to 
justify them, then we will pay all honour to the 
men who in difficult circumstances have acted 


|@ blameless part, and I for my part will the 


more honour them in consequence of the tem- 
porary suspicion under which they have fallen. 
But if it shall be proved that these things were 
done, and that no sufficient justification can be 
brought forward for them, then I say the law of 
our country must be vindicated, and I say that 
the violators of our law must be punished, 
whether cottagers of Stoney Gut, or whether 
they beVice Regal Governors of a great province. 
In either case, Mr. Chairman, our law will be 
vindicated, our fellow subjects at home and 
abroad will not have to tremble forthe security 


] + 


of their constitutional rights, and our negro 


subjects will be led to feel that they were not 
mistaken in their loyalty so quaintly expressed 
by the correspondent of the Daily News. 
“ Missee Queen lub we, she no lub that buccra 
man whip us so.” They shall be taught that 
they are right to distinguish between our Queen 


and our laws, and those who professing to re- 
present them violate the spirit of them both. 
Our laws shall be seen to be a terror to evil 
doers, high or low, and a praise to them that do 
well, and all nations of the world shall know 
that here at home and in the most distant 
regions of our empire there is an eye, the 
eye of the people, the eye of the parliament, 
and the eyes of our rulers intently watching 
all that is done in our name and that we shall 
not only meekly pray, but that we shall do our 
utmost to promote peace and happiness, truth 
and virtue, religion and piety, amongst all 
who dwell beneath the British flag. Now 
sir, the special object of this meeting is to 
express our joy and thankfulness at that 
event, by which nearly four millions of persons 
have fassed out of a state of vassalage to a 
state of freedom. And who can adequately 
imagine the benefits connected with that which 
is expressed in these few words. Who can 
adequately conceive the evils of that system of 
slavery? There are many evils connected 
with the deliverance from it, and we lament 
them. Suppose that half a million of negroes 
shall have perished through want and disease. 
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But then there comes this question. 
even half the entire race had prematurely gone 
away from the power of their tyrants into the 
presence of their merciful Father, weuld not 
that have been better than that race, doubled as 
it would soon have been, should have gone on in 
perpetuity suffering the unimaginable horrors 
of slavery? There are those who think the 
evils connected with emancipation too costly a 
price for that emancipation; let me remind 
them very briefly of some of those laws, I 
do not say under which, individuals by their 
sionally do 


} 


things; but those laws, which a few years ago 


own action might occ certain 


prevailed in the Southern States and which ei- 


ther enacted or sanctioned the abominations to 





which I shall briefly refer. Why, sir, it was a 


law that every coloured person should be held 


to be presumably a slave unless he was able, t 

the satisfaction of the magistrat to prove 
that he had a right to his f1 om. The 
evidence of no coloured person could be taker 
in any court of justice as nst a W 


person. To teach anegro tor 


in the case of a white 1 ont 
imprisonment, and in the f a black 1 
with fifty lashes on his | » ba and as 


law says, 














person to ea wi v ever ! . 
cation, for the first offence he was liable to az 

amount of puni tw lr invol 

the loss of or limb, l the second 
offence, he was to be } t in any wa 
that might be determi ,a this s ofte 

by being burnt to death. Legally 3 were 
sold away for ever ; nd 
children from their parents re was no 
right of marriage, there was no sanctity of 


home. 


person, and she might be flogged to death for 





A woman had no property 


her own 


these 
are now but hideous relics of the past. Thank 


guarding her virtue. Thank God, sir, 


God, that slavery, giving such encouragement 





. } 


to vice and cruel e population, and 


entailing such f1 ils on the body and 
e } 


souls of the blacks 





slavery, with its auction blocks and its cow- 





hides, and its Z 
hounds, no lor ger disgraces 


and retards the 


progress of that glorious Sister of ours beyond 


the ocean, who is perpetuating and extending | 





Suppose | our language and literature, our laws and liber- 


ties, our civilisation and religion. Therefore, 
sir, though the cost of emancipation may be 
very great, emancipation is worth the cost. 
This Society is formed for the very purpose of 
relieving those sufferings. There are those who 
would seek an excuse for not sympathising with 
emancipation because of the sufferings and sor- 
rows connected with it. But, sir, some of these 
neither rejoice in the emancipation nor aid 
That mor- 


those sufferers. We do both, sir. 


tality we deplore; with those sufferings we 
sympathise; but in that emancipation we 
exult. And would you give back that emanci- 
pation for the slavery, with all the evils which 
it has supplanted? No, a thousand times, no. 
Can they be Britons who seem as if they would 


barter freedom for food? Have we not drunk 





i ir mothers’ milk the sentiment “Petter 
not be born at all, than be born to bondage.” 


when little boys love to sing the 
ho so base as be a slave ?”’ 
Have we not always known it to be an ax- 
f bread under God's 
r fare than the richest ban- 
n walls, that cotton rags co- 
I 


bler dress than 


velvet robe concealing chains, and that 





ra -_ n live a loz lishonoured and 
ised savery, it were better far at once 
lie wn in grave of the free, which the 


free winds of Heaven sweeping over might not 


‘orn to kiss, nor the free daisies to garland, 





nor fr I s, Heaven’s choristers, to visit 
vith t requiem of s« (Hear Hear) 

In s » then, Sir, the evils we lament con- 
‘ted with emancipation, we thank God for 


that emancipation. Thank God that the ac- 
ursed system of slavery has been trampled out 


with that wicked rebellion, tl 


1e sole object of 
Thank 


God for the martyred President’s proclamation 





which was to perpetuate and extend it. 


so derided at the time by many, but so glor- 
iously verified, as we knew it would be, in the 
result. Thank God for the triumph of law, 
justice and freedom. Thank God for the 
triumph of Constitutional Government over an 
Thank God for the 

Thank God for the 


maintenance under difficult circumstances often, 


Oligarchial despotism. 


preservation of the Union. 


of peace between England and America, two 
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nations that shall henceforth be more firmly 
united than ever in all that is glorious and 
{ good, and whose mutual 























































interest, duty and 
delight it shall ever be to promote one another’s 


let us thank God for that Constitutional enact- 
ment by which throughout the United States, 
Slavery is for ever abolished. (Loud cheers.) 


a few words in support of this resolution. I 
must call upon our friends to recollect that our 
time is limited, and to put as much constraint 
as possible upon themselves in addressing you 

J. W. Prosrn, Esq.:—Mr. Chairman, ladies, 


good advice which our Chairman has given us 
and be very brief in the few remarks which 
[have to make. Mr. Alexander H. Stevens, 
the Ex-Vice-President of the 


cause of the present rupture and the present 
revolution. Slavery is the corner stone which 


has hitherto been rejected but has to-day be- 


right in his forecast that this was the rock upon 
The good 


vessel of the United States held on her course 


which the old Union would split. 


bottom, buat 


freedom throughout the world. 


I occupy another’s place. 


THE FREED-MAN. 


prosperity. Now asthe special duty of to-night | 


Tue Cnareman: J. W. Probyn, Esq., will say | 


and gentlemen. I shall certainly act upon the | 


Ex-Southern | 


. : ; ‘ nod 
Government, said slavery is the immediate 


come the head ofthe corner. Jefferson was 


>] 
she has come in contact with this rock which 


was ahead of her, but God be praised it is 


of its laws and liberties which has gone to the 
the rock of slavery, with the 
chains of slavery, with all its horrors and with 
all its crimes, and we are here to-night to 
commemorate the glorious event, to join to- 
gether heart with heart, voice with voice, to 
thank God for this defeat of tyranny, and for 
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House which prevents his being here to-night. 
And therefore I have been asked to address you 
It is just three years ago that I had the plea- 
| sure of taking part in this very building with 
Mr. Hughes in a meeting of this kind, and that 
was called together to commemorate and to 
rejoice in the Proclamation of PresidentLincoln 
for the Abolition of Slavery asa War Measure. 
Those were dark days, in some respects sad 
days, and clouds were over the skies and our 
somewhat 


| hearts were heavy because the 


| prospect was at any rate overcast. But now 
|the storm has gone by, and the victory has 
been gained. We now see the United States 


of America no longer half slave and half 
|free, but wholly and entirely free. It is 


of the 





one greatest victories which the 


world has ever seen. We are told sometimes 
that negroes are only a sort of half-men. I 
| was staying in Manchester with a friend of 
| mine not very longago, and he had a negro in 
| his house—a negro as black as my hat, and 


that negro happened to be a Bishop, to the 


And 


he said to me, Do you know what that black 


honour of England’s Church be it said. 


Bishop did the other day when he was with 


j 
j 


me? he spoke at a large Missionary Meeting 
in the morning; he preached in the evening; 


when he came home that night he was correc- 


not the vessel of the United States constitution | ting his proof sheets of a translation of part of 


the Scriptures into one of the African langua- 
ages, and he was going to speak at another 
meeting on the next day. To which I replied, 
Very well, if that is the case I should be very 
sorry to pit my white brains against his black 
ones. But Sir, itis not only negro slavery that 


has been got rid of, it has been all slavery, 


this glorious victory gained in the cause of because it was not only negroes who were in 
Tt is indeed 
a privilege to speak upon such a subject and 
yet you will perhaps be surprised to hear that 
Idoso with some amount of regret because 


bondage in the United States, it was every 
single man who had the slightest drop of black 
blood in his veins. But a still greater triumph 
has been won because a stop has been put 


It is not my fault to the advancement of a power which de- 
and not his fault, but it is a little bit the fault 


sired to spread slavery throughout the whole 


of the excellent good sense of the people of length and breadth of the new world, and not 
Lambeth, because it was they, who by their 


operations in last summer, put under the 
lash of the whipper-in of the House of Com- 
mons, that true friend of freedom, and of the 
' working people’s rights, Mr. Thomas Hughes. 
} It is the performance of his duties in the 


only did they maintain that they wished for 
negro slavery, but all kinds of slavery, 
for I have seen, and have at the present in 
my possession, extracts from the papers of 
Richmond and Charleston, maintaining that 
there is no such thing as negro slavery alone, 
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that there is nothing but slavery in the} 
generality term, and that if it is true that negro 
slavery was good, so it was also true that 
slavery of all persons who were poor, and of 
what we call the lower classes, was good under 
certain circumstances. That was the system 
which some people in this country had a sym- 
pathy for; that was the system which some 
of them desired to triumph. But the working- 
classes of England were heart and soul, to their 
eternal honour, with the cause of the North. 
This abolition of slavery can have but one 
effect in the United States, and that is to 
strengthen America’s hands and to make 
her greater and more prosperous than ever 
before. Some old politicians tremble very 
much at that prospect; they wanted very 
much to see a little division, and then there 
would be perpetual squabbling. But they 
will probably be deprived of that little game 
which they had in their hands, and they will 
And 


now I ask is there anything so very dreadful 


have to deal with one great country. 
in this prospect ? America is a republic, and 
we are a constitutional monarchy, and we do 
not want to change. But what, afterall, is the 
basis of both but freedom ? and freedom being 
the basis of both, then they are the same 
things under different forms, and not hostile 
and contending systems. What lies at the 
base of American freedom, if it be not our 
own English laws and our own English liberty? 
Wherever American laws have sway and wher- 
ever her flag flies, there is spoken England’s 
mother tongue, and there is carried, still 
better, the great, and progressive, and Chris- 
tian Are we to 
tremble at such a prospect as this? 


civilization of England. 
Are not 
the people of England rather to thank God 
and to take courage? Are they not rather 
to say God speed to their brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic? Shall they not 


rather say to them, People of America, may 
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Let each one of the citizens, to whatever 
state he may belong, whether it be upon the 
Atlantic or on the Pacific, whether it be 
washed by the North Lakes or by the waters 
of the Gulf, repeat from his heart these noble 
words of Daniel Webster, “‘I know no North, 
I know no South, I know only my Country.” 


And why should we wish them this ? not be- 


cause they are great, not because their mate- 
rial wealth increases; still less should we 
desire it to be accomplished by a crafty 
policy or by the brutal force of arms, but 
all this we may wish them from our very 
hearts, because to-day and henceforth their 
Institutions rest without reserve, upon the 
eternal foundations of Justice and of Liberty, 
because now they recognise those sacred 
principles as the common heritage of all 
mankind, without distinction of class or of 
creed, or of colour; because now the glory of 
their free constitution is for ever cleansed 


from the curse and crime of slavery. 


THe CHAtRMAN :—Before we put this Reso- 
lution to the Meeting, Professor Leone Levi 
will say a few words. 

Proressor Leone Levi spoke as follows :— 
I esteem it a high honour in being permitted 
to take part in the proceedings of this great 
meeting for an object so noble and cheering 
as the abolition of slavery in the United States. 
Accustomed to look into the.economical con- 
dition of this and other countries, I own I 
always felt sincere sorrow in contemplating 
the character of the population of the United 
States. There was no mistaking the fact. 
A large part of the population, 4,000,000 in 
31,000,000 and an extensive portion of territory 
as much as 600,000 square miles were doomed 
to comparative unfruitfulness in consequence 
lof the degrading institution of slavery. We 
| spoke of the prosperity, the wealth and pro- 
gress of the United States as a whole, but when 
| we looked into particulars, oh, what differ- 


| . 
peace, may prosperity, in all the fullness of|ence there was between the various states. 


their 


throughout the length and breadth of your 


blessings, be completely restored 
mighty dominion; and say, May all your 
federated States rally again in peace and in 
happiness around that good old flag which 
the hand of immorta] Washington planted, 


and which was saved by Abraham Lincoln. 


In the free all was life and activity. There, 


morals and intelligence, commerce, manufac- 
| ture, navigation, and agriculture all grew 
apace. 
doubted signs ofa moral blight under which 


In the slave states there were un- 
nothing could flourish. I am sure it wasan 
,economical blunder to maintain any great 
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industry by slave labour. Slave labour is 
more costly than free labour and far less 
efficient. And now that, thank God, all the 
drudgery part of human labour can be per- 
fermed by machinery, noindustry can thrive 
unless the labourers are free, intelligent and 
willing workers. Happily there is no discord- 
ance between what is absolutely right and 
what is economically good and profitable. 
The more we recognise the great fact that 
man is made in God’s own image the more 
do we endeavour to elevate and ennoble 
hnman nature, and to raise man, of whatever 
colour and race, to the place for which God 
has designed him, the more real substantial 
and permanent progress we shall make. The 
legal position of so large a class was moreover 
I blushed for my 


when reading the decisions of 


degra ling in the extreme. 
fellow-men 
learned judges as to the incompetency of 
slaves to contract as to the effect of purchases 
and sales of human beings. I felt that it was 
imposing a dire sacrifice on men of such high 


character as the American judges to make 


them treat intelligent human souls, as if they 
were no more than bales of cotton or casks of 


sugar. In the eye of the law there ought to 
be no difference of persons 
rights, no superiority of claims between man 


and man. It was degrading the courts of 


justice by making them the instruments 
for perpetrating the greatest acts of social op- 
pression. Butall thisisnowended. A newera 
of freedom has at last dawned on the American 
horizon. Henceforth the rights of labour will 
Union 


A labourer whether black or white will be able 


be recognized in all the States of the 


to demand fair and lawful wages for his daily 
work and will be able to seek ihe best market 
for his labour, moving about fre¢ ly from State 
to State wherever he has the best chance of 


getting good employment. Henceforth the 


school will be open to all, and those means of 


improvement which have put the Northern 
States of America ona highscale of intelligence 
and moral elevation will be extended to the 
Southern States also. And need I say that 
the Church itself will at last recognise the fact 
that in the eye of God there is no respect of 
persons, the same destinies awaiting the 
buman soul to whatever race and colour he 
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may belong. Thus opened to every economi- 


cal, social and religious improvement, we 
shall see those States which have hitherto re- 
sisted the tide of progress taking their places 
in fair competition with their successful rivals, 
and European settlers will find New Orleans, 
Virginia and Carolina as attractive as New 
York, Boston and Ohio. 


tury will ever be marked for its achievements 


The nineteenth cen- 


in physical science, for its advance in education 
dation of states under free 
Thankful should 


we be that another great triumph has thus 


and for the consol 


and progressive institution. 


been realized, a triumph second to none in 
moral greatness, second to none as witnessing 
All honour to the 
United States of America! Glad indeed should 


to the energy of trath. 


we be that a land supremely blessed with every 
variety of natural gifts, a land which has long 
been the refuge of the forlorn and the home of 
the industrious from all nations has now 
pre-eminently become the land of freedom. 

Tur CHAIRMAN It has been moved and 
seconded ‘* That this Meeting reverently and 
gratefully acknowledges that, in the good 
providence of God, the crime and withering 
curse of chattel slavery—first introduced by 
England into her transatlantic colonies, and 
then perpetuated by the fundamental consti- 
tution of the United States of America—has, 
by the recent adoption of the Constitutional 
Amendment, been rendered illegal, and for 
ever hereafter prohibit d throughout those 
United States. And this Meeting tenders its 
cordial congratulations to the friends of free- 
dom in America upon the occasion of this 

’ 
| 


gratifying and signal triumph of the cause of 


righteousness and humanity; recognising in 
this auspicious assimilation of the fandamental 
laws of the United Stat ind of Great Britain 
a new and enduring bond of union between 
the two nations.” Those of you who approve 
of that Resolution will hold up your hands. 
If there be any on the other side they will 
hold up their hands. [The show of hands 
were then declared to be in favour of the 
As I was abont to put this Be- 
solution to the Meeting, I was requested by 
an American present, Dr. Holbrook of New 


York, that he might just have an opportunity 


Resolution 


of saying two or three words in recognition. 
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Dr. Hotsrook :—I am aware that this is a 
meeting specially for Englishmen, and for an 
expression of English sentiment on the subject 
of the Resolution, which has now been adopted; 
but as an American citizen, I rejoice in the 
opportunity of saying two or three words in 
response to the sentiments of this Resolution. 
which has now been so unanimously passed 
in this Hall. This past year 1865 will ever be 
memorable, not only in the historic annals of 
the American Union, but in the annals of the 
world, for the close of the most gigantic civil 
war of which we have any account in the 


records of history. Whether we consider the 
vast extent of country over which it extended, 
or the vastness of the questions which were at 
issue, or the amount of money, and of blood- 
struggle, 


that was expended in the not only 


will it be memorable for the close of that war, 


but it will also be memorable for the over- 
throw of that fuudamental heresy in all 
governments, that which will be fatal to any 
British 


government—to the government as 


well as to the American government—that a 


part of a great nation has aright to withdraw 
with or without cause at its pleasure from its 
responsibility to the rest. That heresy has 
been for ever put down on the other side of 
the Atlantic, but especially will the year 1865 
be memorable for the accomplishment of that 
obj ct to which the Resolution that has now 
been adopted, refers. To what? The ex- 
tinction of slavery over all that broad land. 
In a moment as it were and unexpectedly to 
multitudes, the chains have fallen from the 
limbs of four millions of human beings that 
have been held hitherto in the most degrading 
bondage, and well may the friends of Consti- 
tutional liberty and of humanity throughout 
the world, congratulate themselves on this 


specious event; but especially may the citi- 


zens of Great Kritain congratulate themselves 


and their friends across the Atlantic, at the 


accomplishment of this great event. Great 


Britain, who years ago led the way in striking 





the chains from the limbs of 800,000 slaves in 
her dominions and proclaiming that thenceforth 
the foot of a slave should not stand on British 


soil. Well may you rejoice my friends that 


your brethren across the Atiantic—citizens of 


that great nation of the same language, the 
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same literature, the same religion as your own, 
that they can now take up the same boast and 
say, that from the great Lakes in the north 
to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, from the 
Atlantic on the east, to the Pacific on the 
west, there is not a slave. It has long been, 
since the emancipation of 
West Indies, 
just and laudable boast that wherever the flag 
And 


to-day let us rejoice that we can adopt the 


the slaves in the 
the boast of Britons, and their 


of Britain floats, it floats over free soil. 


language of one of our national popular airs, 
and say that henceforth “the star spangled 
banner in triumph shall wave o’er the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” And 
now, Mr. Chairman, what remains but that 
these two great nations, the foremost nations 
of the earth in many respects, these two great 
representatives of constitutional liberty, what 
should 


cherish the most kindly feeling towards each 


remains but that they henceforth 
other and rejoice in each other’s prosperity 
and welfare. Why should there be any jea- 
lousy ? Why should there be any rivalry— 
except the rivalry to do good, between these 
two brave nations. It is a false patriotism 
that teaches us to say “‘ our country, right or 
wrong.” It is a false patriotism that teaches 
us that all other nations are naturally anta- 
gonists of our own, enemies of our own, and 
that the prosperity of other nations is not con- 
Under 


ordained the 


sistent with the prosperity of our own. 
the constitution that God has 
highest welfare of the individual is consistent 
and only consistent with the highest welfare 
of his fellows around him, we see that the same 
principle holds good in families and in any 
great community and the same principle holds 
good on a still larger scale among nations ; 
the prosperity of one is the prosperity 


all. Let us then rejoice in whatever in 


either country tends to elevate humanity. 


Let us whatever in either coun- 


rejoice in 
try tends to develope the powers of humanity, 
tends to vindicate human rights and human 
privileges, assured that sooner or later the 
beneficial influence will be felt in our own 
country and all over the world. And nowmy 
friends let each of us henceforth do right ; let 
each of these two great nations do right and it 


| is not possible that any collision should ocour 
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between them—let each resolve to pursue the 


£60,000 (to be greatly angmented no doubt) 


right, and it is not possible for unprincipled | which you are now sending across the Atlantic 


politicians or men in any station to involve | 
these two great nations in war—a war that | 
would necessarily be injurious to both—a war | 
that would be a calamity to the world; a war | 


to help us to elevate and save the Freed-men. 
Tue Cuarmman: There is another resolution 

to be moved and seconded, and I now call on 

Rev. Dr. Hugh Allen to move that resolution. 


between these two great free, intelligent Rev. Dr. HucH ALLEN:—Sir, I stay not to ex- 


christian nations would be the shame and | 
disgrace of the age in which we live. The| 
emancipation of the slaves on the other side | 
cf the water has devolved upon that nation for 
which I speak to-night. The solution of the 
most gigantic problem—the greatest problem 
that was ever submitted to any nation : these 
four millions of Freed-men—what shall be 
done with them? Can they be evangelised ? 
Can they be raised to enjoy all the rights 
and privileges of citizens of that great Repub- 
lic? For myself I believe they can. (Hear, | 
hear.) There are great difficulties in the way ; 
some of them you apprehend and some of them 
you do not—difficulties growing out of the 
complex nature of our institutions—difficul- 
ties growing out of the selfishness and wicked- 
ness of men both of the North and of the 
South, but I believe that all those difficulties 


can be overcome—I believe they will be over- | 


come, and to the accomplishment of this end 
all earnest workers, all philanthropists on the 
other side of the Atlantic, are now addressing 
themselves with a zeal that is worthy of all 


praise—and if I had time I would like to tell | 


you something they are doing, but I have not. 


I only say that we thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


for the sympathy which you have expressed | 


for us in the circumstances in which we are 
placed. We thank you, and through you, the 
people of Great Britain, for all they have done 
to augment the means at our disposal for ele- 
vating, and saving, and enfranchising this 


race of coloured Freed-men. And now let me 


say in conclusion—for I could talk by the hour 


on this subject if there was time—that I believe 
there is nothing that would so tend to cement 
the bonds of peace and friendship between 
these two great nations as such acts of inter- 


national benevolence as were manifested by 


the Americans when they sent in the time of | 


your distress, £200,000 to relieve your suffer- 
ing poor—I mean £200,000 to aid your suffering 
Lancashire operatives; and the £50,000 or 


amine problems, I stay not to argue the ques- 
tion metaphysically, I stay not to argue the 
question in a knotty point of view. I assert 
that no man has a right to makea fellow man 
aslave. There is nolaw which has the right 
to do it—no law was a right law that did it. It 
is contrary to humanity itself. It is given to 
man by his Creator to defend himself against 
such subjection, and it is in itself productive 
of all the miseries that the human race can 
be cursed with, and therefore argue it I will 
not; the thing has been settled, and there is 
no use in arguing about it now. Slavery is 
wrong in every shape and form. No man, in 
any part of the world, has the right to call 
another man a slave. No man had ever a 
right to buy a slave. No man had ever a 
right to sella slave. I deny the right from 
the beginning to this day—I deny the right 
in limine. It was wrong—it was robbery—it 
was worse than robbery to do any part of the 
business. And, therefore, I stay not to tell 
the selfish man who wants to do nothing, but 
| who wants the black man to do everything— 
I stay not to tell the lazy person (whoever 
that person may be), who wants to have every- 
ithing but to do nothing—I stay not to re- 
| monstrate with this person—but I tell Pro- 
| fessor Levi he may reason till the day of his 
| death, but there are certain men so cursed 
with selfishness that you never could per- 
suade them it is not their bounden duty to get 
all they can, but give nothing. But I assert 
we have got too old—the world has got too 
old for slavery to exist any longer. It was 
well it was settled in America, it must have 
| been settled soon, and then worse than what 
| has occurred might have been entailed. It 
| was a terrible thing—the war was a dreadful 
thing—no one can think of that withont call. 
ing it a dreadful war. Yes, the men who 
fought in it, I believe, felt as our own Wel- 
lington did—the man that felt most serious 
when others were cheering, though none 
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fought more bravely than he. I believe the | 
men from the same blood as the great Wash- 
ington, of the Anglo-Saxon race, rose in arms. 
The generals there, I believe Sherman, when 
he was desolating the beautiful provinces of 
knocking 


down, and destroying the brave men in the 


the South—Grant when he was 


neighbourhood of Richmond; I believe they 
all felt it a dreadful necessity that they 
should do any such thing, but they believed 


y to be such a dreadful thing, to be so 


slave 





indefensible, to be a sin against God, and 


against humanity, and against the human 


race, and against reason, that whatever was 
to happen, it must forever be putdown. Let 


not anyone go from this meeting supposing 


that any speaker on this platform imagines 


that this meeting is contrary to the real 


feeling of this country. Let no one leave 


this room—let no member of the press 


put it down in any paper that any gen- 


tleman on this platform imagines that the 


business 


? 


that the object of this meeting is an- 


tagonistic to the real interest of England— 





yea, to the real opinion of Ex ind. For what 
do I read, sir, when Parliament was opened— 
the Queen delivered her sper ch—all know 
that it was composed by the whole Cabinet— 
now in that speech—you know that that 
speech is the speech of the Prime Minister— 
now in that very speech, when her Majesty 
refers to the termination of the war in 
America, she uses words to this effect: ‘1 
also thank God that the termination of this war 
has been the downfall of slavery.” Though, 
Bir, in the heat of debate—and the newspa- 
pers are just as liable to debate as other peo- 


ple—and to make mistakes as other peo- 


ple—there may be debate, as there is in dif- 
ferent things in England—there is debate in 
different departments in this country, and 


therefore, 


although there may be some wrong 
view taken in these debates, the heart of 
England was never with Slavery—the heart 
of England detests slavery. There was an 
opinion in the country that the war did not 
commence to abolish slavery. That was 
wrong because Abraham Lincoln was elected 
for the express purpose of confining slavery 
But still they did not 


see that, but looked upon the war with a 


within certain limits. 
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prejudiced eye. Let not this meeting en- 


dorse that sentiment. England, from its 
nobles to its working-men, detests, detested, 
and ever will detest slavery. And have we 
not witnessed what have done— 
have they not emancipated the Roman Catho- 


lics—have they not passed the Reform Bill 


England 


—have they not freed their own slaves at 
the cost of twenty millions of money paid 
the Corn 


Laws, and will they not soon abolish every- 


down—have they not abolished 


thing that is oppressive yet. I have faith in 
my country. I have faith in my countrymen. 
Let it not go forth from this meeting that we 
are at all antagonistic to the opinion of this 
country when rightly expressed. I feel as- 
sured of it that England is still great, glorious 


and free, and the lover of everything that is 





} 


great, glorious, and free. Sir, there have 
been expressions used to-night as if Eng- 
land and America could ever be enemies. 


Why, look 


war, even when Presi- 


They cannot be antagonists. 
little before the 


just a 
dent Buchanan was in office, our Prince of 
Wales went to America quite a boy, and see 
the ovation that awaited him; and mark the 
words that fell from the lips of every lady 
and gentleman in all the different streets, and 
“c We 


and we honour the son.” 


they were these: love the mother 
Now, sir, I have 
high faith in my country’s love of liberty, 
and I have faith in America’s love of Eng- 
land. The press are mistaken again—the 
press talk of coquetting between France and 
America. Oh! that is done more for political 
convenience—that is done from mere diplo- 
matic convenience, that is all—it is diplo- 
matic manceuvring ; they understand one an- 
that the head 


other well, 


but I tell you 
and soul of America, is not opposed to this 
country. 1 believe it is impossible. Are 
they not of our blood? Do they not profess 
our religion? Do they not read our Bible? 
Do they not pray just as we do. Have they 
not Bible Societies? Do they not send mis- 
sionaries in swarms abroad. Are they not 
like us, sir, side by side, England, America, 
in parallel lines. To fight with one another 
is like two brothers going to fight a duel— 


yes, it would be ten times worse, for it would 


be one nation of brothers going to fight a duel 
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with another nation of brothers. It were a deed 
which, if it were possible, I say, all that is bad 
would rejoice at, and hell itself would begin 
to lift up its head. I say thatthe thing would 
be the greatest catastrophe the world ever saw 
and that catastrophe never will take place. 
I now move this resolution—I will not speak 
too long :—“That whilst this Meeting offers its 
all who have been 
the 
of conflict and trial, it is deeply im- 


warmest congratulations to 
faithful to 


time 


the cause of freedom in 
pressed with the sense of responsibility aris- 
ing from success. All past experience has shewn 
that the effects of the system of slavery remain 
long after the time of legal emancipation, both 
and in the 


And 


in the disabilities of the Freed-men 


spirit of caste in their former oppressors. 


this Meeting would express its strong convic- | 


tion that the zealous, enli 





efforts of the true friends of freedom 


possible, be more than ever needed to 





just princi 


ples, to redress wrongs, to relieve the 
necessitous, to protect the defenceless, to caré 


for the orphan, the infirm, and the aged, to in- 





struct the ignorant, t impart lustrial ti ng 
and to exer vigilar so that the 
peace of socie preservé nd tha 





neither selfishne idice, nor a domine 


class of any kind may mar the work of emanci- 
pation or prevent its full benefit to mankind. 
This Meeting therefore cordially approves the 


i 

objects ol 

Aid Society, and pledges its energetic suppor 
THe CuarrMaAn ;—The Rey. Dr 


. Brock 
second that. 


Tue Rev. Wau. Brock :—My dear Sir, I shall 


not pass beyond ten o'clock. (Loud and < 


tinued cheering.) See what you 


—you are 
and you are occupying the time. 
just two or three words to say. 
the South does not 


regard itself, after 


dead beaten. 


just now by a gentleman, about a chief corner- 
stone; well, the issue was joined by the North 
on that point, and upon that point the North 


has unquestionably triumphed. 


The 


| do this whether he will or not. We 


rhtened and persistent | 
will, if} 


inculcate 





ring 


the British and Foreign Freed-man’s 


will 


on- 
are doing ; 
preventing my speaking at all, 
Sir, I have 
I think that 
all, 
as it ought to regard itself, as beaten, and as 


It joined issue, as we were told 


South, 
therefore, has nothing left but to submit, and 


to deal with it as a party who has been defeated 
and beaten, and I am very much afraid, and 


not at all surprised at it, that with the reverse 
of slavery in the esteem of almost every South- 
erner high and low there will be a practical 
counteraction of all the efforts of that eman- 


cipation, and that it will be our business, and 


the business of all the Freed-men’s friends 
throughout the world to keep an eye on the 
action of that reverse, otherwise, Sir, we shall 


not have, and I do not think we shall have 
quite so soon as some of our friends imagine, 
the full developement and consummation of our 
We 


labour we 


hopes. must have no more unrequited 
that. We 
subordination, so that 


ervant that he shall 


must insist upon must 


have no more absolute 
the master shall say to the 
must have 


no more inevitable ignorance. No more refusal 





worship, no more negro pews, 
(a refi upon the North as 
it used to be quite as much if not more than 





upon the South). We must have no more denial 


f marriage rights, that there shall be 
us far as there is for ir own selves, the 
husband for the wife, and the wife for 
the husband, until death do them part. 
And we must keep our eyes open in order to 
bring that desirable consummation to pass. 
And we must have no more breaking up of 


negro families—we must keer p our eyes on 


that al 0. no more blood. 


And we must have 


hounds, and all these things 


though they are 


nominally done with are still 


eo thoroughly 
all 
wd of these southern 
good deal of 
think the 
if General 


engrained in all the habits and in the 
proclivities—(to use a w 
men)—that they will need a 
vigilant oversight; and I do 


North 


not 


will do their work at all 


Howard and men of that sort are not sent all 


over the South, and that the Freedmen’s 
Bureau has not done its work yet, or anything 
like done And, Sir, I 


against bé 


its work. warn my 





countrymen discomfited and 





disheartened by a thousand failures and by 
reports from the South of a good deal that 
will look antagonistic to our theories about 
free labour and free life, and all the rest of 
it. We shall have disappointments in abun- 
dance, and all things fully and fairly con- 
sidered, I shall not be surprised if those. dis- 
appointments be multiplied. We cannot get 
back right from so grievous, inveterate and 
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ide-spreading a wrong as slavery as soon as 





We can get back right by an Act of Congress. | 
Wow, do not let 
Mhe paper with 
the state of the Freed-men be dismayed, let 


anyone, when he takes up 


alarming representations of 


him have patience enough to wait, and let 
him have confidence enough in his principles 
@nd in his God to believe that truth will work 
Out well in the long run, and work out well it 
Will, no doubt. Although I may be a dismal 
prophet to-night in comparison with some of 
my friends as to what the upshot will be, | 
am a little unpopular with them, for some- 
thing was said with great truth and elegance, 
and | thought most admirably said in every 
way, that whatever is right will turn out to 


good all 


have been in consonance with the 


the world through. Sir, I desire to second 
the resolution which my friend, Dr. Allen 
has so most effectively moved. I did believe 
that the barrier would go. I thought it would, 


but that was a most capital speech, and good 


advice to the press, as well as good advic« 


to the public, and good advice to us. And 
now, sir, I will sit down with one word 
about a gentleman whose name has been 


mentioned to-night, and that is Mr. Gordon, 
of Jamaica, and, I say, I have read every line 
on 
ek, 
are; | 
the 


of the blue books, put by Mr. Cardwell, 
the table of the 


and | 


House of Commons last we 


have read them with great <« 


think I understand everything, so far as 
government as far 
we, the public, can, I think I know all the 
facts. I 


small 


is in possession of it os 


have seen private letters, and no 
number of them. I say, sir, here in 

pre- 
be- 


in- 


the presence of my countrymen, in the 
all 


lieve that man to have been 


sence of One who knows hearts—I 
innocent, 
tensely innocent of the charge. I believe, 
that when all things shall be known about 
him and his history, if weshall ever get to 
he 


ranked amongst the men whom we delight 


know all about it. I believe that will be 
to honour, and that he has done nothing that 
some of the heroes of our own country in 
past 


immortalized them for their procedure—that 


times have not done, and we have 


he has said nothing that has not in the spirit! 


of it been said on this platform a thousand 
times, and applauded to the skies, and not 
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one intimation of sedition, or of disloyalty, 
even from the press itself; and, sir, so far 
from being disloyal to his country; so far 
from his being an enemy of any living man, 
[ think you may mark upon his grave-stone, 
and I should like to haveat Morant Bay, some- 
where in full front of the place, where for twenty- 
four hours they left his dead body swinging and 
hanging, be that known—they not only hanged 
him, but they had to proceed to other means in 
to take 


the whole 


yrder away his life; for 


so clumsily 
was thing done, that the hanging 
did not take away his life, and they left that 
body hanging there for twenty-four hours—now, 
in full front of the place where that abomina- 
tion was perpetrated, I would have put up some 


gravestone, or some memorial, and I would put 





upon that, sir, as the inscription due to the 
n . “He honoured all men, he 
| l 1erhood, he feared God, and he 





Tue CHalRMAN :—As we have a gentleman 


present to night who has come up all the way 
from Wales to say a few words to you, I think 


when J mention his name you will give him a 


few minutes’ hearing—Dr. Sandwith, of Kars. 





Dr. SANDWITH :—While expressing my full 
my ithy wi h the gl rious event we are met 
o-nig to « brate, I ca t resist the oppor- 
ty of stating very briefly my own impres- 

f the much abused negr Some portion 


fn has been passed in a tropical colony; 
yt as a missionary, nor as a planter, but as a 
member ofa Colonial Government, in which posi- 


1 [had ample opportunity of seeing the negro 


me. I willnot follow the example of certain 
fanatics who look on that race as born only to 


be beasts of burthen, and carefully call history 


to prove that the negro has been from the ear- 
. tame but useful savage, or a 


liest ages, either 


blood-thirsty and brutal barbarian. 


I will not, 


I repeat, be a fanatic, and therefore I will not 
allow myself to assert that he is as high a speci- 
men of the human race as an Englishmen or a 
Frenchman. I believe the negro to be inferior 
to the European; at the same time there is 
little difference observable in conduct and man- 
ner, (I speak not of intellect) between the best 
of the negroes and the best of the whites, or 
between the worst of the negroes and the occu- 


pants of a casual ward in London. But an ad- 
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mitted inferiority seems to have been taken as 
an argument in favour of oppression,-much as 
a British ruffian would argue that he had a right 
to beat his wife because she was the weaker 
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sions that must needs be peopled by black men. 


We cannot exterminate them and replace them J 
by our own race, as we are doing in Australia. 


We cannot make a home of the tropics, and | 


vessel. I fully admit to the truth of a common | therefore we must needs consent to recognize 


reproach incessantly thrown out against the ne- 


gro, viz: that he will not work unless forced to | 


do so; and this reproach he shares with every na- 
tion on earth. I admit, too, that at times he 


may be driven to acts of ferocity, but in this at- 


° : . | 
tribute surely every candid mind, even the 


members of that remarkable scientific body, the 


Anthropological Society, must admit that he is 


far outstripped by the British race—surely the 
simple record of facts in our own time, and 
within the last five months will prove this. 
The negro has been accused, too, of licentious- 
ness. 
in St. James’ Hall, within a few yards of the 
Haymarket, crowded by poor creatures of a 
certain class, not one of whom was black. I 
admit that the number of mulattoes (most of 
whom are the natural offspring of their parents) 


confirms, in a great measure, thé truth of this 


charge, but these had surely two parents, and 
both could not have been black. The religious 
orgies of the negro, too, were quoted—his hu- 
man sacrifices in Africa—by those who had for- 
gotten the Druidical hecatombs of this island. 
But to come to more modern times, the audience 
in St. James’ Hall, were told by Captain Pym, 
(if he was reported aright) that Col. Hobbs 
actually prayed with his victims at the gallows! 
Could we see at Dahomey a more dismal reli- 
What a sight for a Bri- 
tish colony, this pious functionary, clothed in 


gious orgie than this? 


scarlet, turning up his eyes to his Moloch God, 
while his struggling victims swung from the 
gibbet in convulsions. But the great difficulty 
that we Anglo-Saxons have to encounter both 
here and in America, is to realize the fact that 
these swarthy human beings are, after all, our 
fellow subjects, entitled to the same citizen 
rights as ourselves. Thank God the first great 
step has been taken—they are no longer slaves. 
Still the old slave-holding spirit is alive amongst 
us, in both hemispheres, and would deny these 
coloured men even the protection of the law. 
If such injustice be perpetrated, it will inevit- 
ably recoil on the perpetrators. For how do 
matters stand. There are vast tropical posses- 


This charge was made some time since | 


| these swarthy millions as free fellow subjects, 


| military caste to govern these black races des- 
| potically, and these soldiers will be a standing 
| menace to our own liberties. Already there aro 
symptoms of the danger. We heard but lately 
of a portion of the British army engaged in a 
campaign against unarmed peasants, where no 
soldiers were wounded, but where British offi 
jcers in their despatches wrote in a style to 
make brave men blush for the honour of Eng 
lland. But the worst feature of all is the fact 
that these outrages have been approved of by 
a large class in England, a class dead to every 
feeling of justice and humanity, whose sympa- 
thy with despotic power and lawless authority 
is such that they are evidently ready to give up 
the liberties our forefathers won for us. In my 
opinion this is the danger to be feared by us, 
and the Americans will, I trust, take warning 
from the events in Jamaica, and beware how 
they leave the power it 


holders. 


i the hands of ex-slave- 
Otherwise, though slavery may offi 
cially be crushed, it will inevitably start up in 
new and noxious fi 


some rm. 


Tue CHarrMAN :—Before I put this Reso- 
lution will you listen for a few moments to a 
member of the Society of Friends, who have 


always been the foremost among the best 


friends of the slave. Mr. John Hodgkin will 
say a few words. 

Mr. Joun Hopoxin :—At this late hour of 
the evening 


g, the kindest thing which I can do 
is in a few short words to say that I cordially 
agree with the of the : 
which has been already moved and suppor- 
ted. With its purport I will cordially con- 


cur—whether 


purport Resolution 


in one organization or an- 


other, I want to endeavour to do my portion 
in succouring brave men, and Freed-men, 
whether our own or of other countries, but 
especially the Freed-men of America, be- 
cause I consider that that was the original 
object for which this Society was formed, and 
| I trust that those duties which belong to us 


as Englishmen, will not be less cared for with 


otherwise we are bound to keep up a large 
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——— es 
regard to our fellow subjects in J amaica. I contributed for American Freed-men must be 


ain that we should regard that this is regarded as sacred for the object contemplated 
by the donors. An urgent appeal is therefore 


| made to the friends of humanity on behalf of 
| both these funds. Contributions may be paid 
And we owe 4 debt in the} an & Co.’s, Bankers, 
mple led them | Lombard Street, or to Dr. Frederick Tomkins, 
Library Chambers, 3, Tanfield Court, Inner 


| Temple, E.C. 


maint 
not a question of mere phil 
payment of a debt 


anthropy but of 


positive justice—it is the 
which we owe—first, because we took slavery 
to America. | into Messrs. Barclay, Bev 
second place, because our exa 
to some of those measures of abolition which 
produced the war. We owe 4 further debt on 


srosity to us for Ire- | - 
| MacEpDonN! 


an Cry.—The great want of the 
e in this portion of the State is 


account of her large gen 


land and Lancashire ; and we also owe it to 


the cause of freedom yet to be coloured peopl 


Schools, SCHOOLS, SCHOOLS. They have & 
their intellectual 


wrought out in 


Cuba and in Brazil; for if the problem which 


80 nobly solving, great eagerness to improve 


do not so much desire 
rs should 


our American brethren are 
faculties ; and they 


donations to aid them, as that teache 
them who will be protected in 
r duties. The blacks 


and which, probably, without our help they 
will complete, it is our privilege if it is only 


the bucket. If that be 


to put @ drop into come among 
I think we may consider that 


ase, both in Cuba and | 
lers, and supporting the 


the performance of thei 
willtake a laudable pride in pa 
Brazil. schools. Over and 
THe CHAIRMAN .—I will not read the oes! over again, they have assured me that they 
ry their own labour, 


well solved, 
aying *he teach- 


slavery will shortly ce 


| ean support themselves | 


ad. Those 1 
ate their children, 


lution again. You have heard it r 
e of it will hold up your 


on the other side th y will 


and at the same time educ 


of you who approv 
| if they can procare the teachers. They have 


repe% edly gaid 
acquire & sufficie 


hands. If any are 
all they want at present is to 





hold up their hands. Carried unanimously. 
ige to judge of 


J. Estcourt, Esq 


sncy of knowle' 


.—Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have now to request vote of thanks to our p litical matters, and bide their time for the 
juest a a 1 

that is as sure to 


Chairman. «That the best thanks of this right of suffrage,—* right 


meeting be given to Mr. Scott, for his kind- | C°™° in my opinion as that the negro will 
be an inhabitant of this 


ness in taking the Chair.” (Cheers-) 
blacks ask so more 
gentlemen ; lacks ask nothing mot 
recognized, and a fair com- 


country. The 
than that their 


THE CHAIRMAN :—Ladies and 
liged to you for the atten- contracts shall be 
d them for their labour. They 


I am extremely ob 
have listened to the pensation pai 


tion with which you 
tisfied with their situation, ner 


and for the support you 


are not dissa 
em entertain bitter feelings 


speeches to-night, 
they are willing 


have rendered me. [I am an 
k-bone, and my grandfather 
friends of the Anti-Sla- 


do the mass of th 
towards their late masters: 
to let the past be forgotten, and look to the 
e that is due to them. But 
«¢ Send us teachers, 


Anti-Slavery 


man to the bac 


was one of the first 
very Society, and I hope to maintain those present for that justc 

the almost universal cry 18, 
» Let them come with 


scsi 
otection from Governm mt, and the 


pr yper pr 
first step is then elevate the black 


I can refer to seve 


fore our readers the above ver- 
taken to 


ral localities where 
1d the coloured 


In placing be 
batim report of this great meeting, we are 


instructed to inform them, 


race. 


that it is not the 
schools can be kept up, 4 


intention of the British and Foreign Freed- ; 
man’s Aid Society for one moment to T° lax its people will take a pride im paying all expenses. 
1|—C. T. C. DEAKE, Jonesborough, Tenn. 


fthe Freed-men of the Unite 
appeal, however, | 


efforts on behalf o 
3 from Africa, it is 


Stat s of America. A strong 


ANOTHER cargo of slave 
suffering fellow said, has been landed on the north-western 

For these | portion of the island of Cuba. Some of them 
parate fund | were seized by the authorities, but afterwards 
to the slave traders. 


is now made on be half of our 
subjects in the Island of Jamaica. 
distressed and suffering people ase 
has been opened. It ig obvious that the money given up 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALL orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 


tisements, or other business connected with 


this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Arviss AnpREws, 7, Duke Street, Blooms- 
bury. 


WE find it impossible to make room for the 
cash received and reported during the cur- 
rent month; it will be acknowledged (and 
a copy of the Freep-Maw sent) in the April 
number. 


Che Hreed- Nan. 
MARCH, 1866. 


**T have observed with satisfaction that th 
United States, after terminating successfully 
the severe struggle in which they were so long 
engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages of 
civil war. The abolition of slavery is an 


event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 


congratulations of this country, which has |} 


always been foremost in showing its abhorenc« 
of an institution repugnant to every feeling of 


justice and humanity.—QuEEN Vicroria. 


We invite the special and careful 


attention of the readers of the Frerp- 
Man to the notice of the great Meeting 
in Exeter Hall, of which we furnish a 
verbatim report in our present number. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society held in the afternoon 
of the same day, after careful and pro- 
longed deliberation, the constituency 
of the Freed-men’s Aid Society by a 
large majority resolved to add the 
words “ British and Foreign” 
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that our coloured fellow-subjects have 
even stronger claims upon our sympathy 
But 
is is unnecessary to make any such 

It is the will of Provi- 
believe, present 
the 
This is becoming an 
Mr. Gladstone, 
in his eulogy upon the late great and 


than the freed-people of America. 


comparison. 


dence, we the 
to 


race, 


at 


moment favour and redeem 
African 
universal conviction. 
his 


speech on the 22nd ultimo, says— 


ever-to-be-honoured Premier, in 
“There was another topic of life-long 
to Lord 


thoroughly national in its character, 


interest Palmerston, most 
most vitally associated with English 
history, which it would be unpardonable 
not to mention on this occasion. I 
mean the deep and unfailing interest 
which at all times and in every position 
Lord Palmerston took and exhibited, 
not by words merely, but by actions, in 
the of that 


fate unhappy race, the 


African, whose history is, for the most 


| part, written only in blood and tears. 





| (Cheers. ) It 
jupon details. 


is needless to go back 
Happily, as there is 
| nothing more truly brilliant, there is 
also nothing more conspicuous or better 


|known in his career than that, in 


every step of negotiation and of policy, 


the mind, the heart, and the voice of 





before 


| Lord Palmerston were ever enlisted on 
| behalf of that down-trodden, but, we 
| trust, at length rising race.” 


| These are weighty and eloquent 


the hitherto well-known title of the| words, and it affords the friend of the 


Society. 


This was done, not with the| negro unspeakable pleasure to listen to 


view to the formation of a new Society ;|them as they are pronounced by the 
but in order that there might be no| Chancellor of the Exchequer. Would 
doubt as to the scope“and field of its|that the old hatred were everywhere 
philanthropy. It is felt by the warmest | eradicated or at least subdued! Would 


friends of the American coloured people | that there had been no such insane and 
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wicked oppressions as those which the | 
defenders of Southern slaveholders and | 
American slavery endeavour to extenu- 
ate ! We should have been glad indeed 
if Jamaica had not needed our sympathy, 
Far be it 
from us to condemn the whole of the 
But 
the sighs, the tears and the blood of the 


our advocacy and our help. 
white population of that Island. 
fugitive and murdered are to be laid to 


the of When the 
Great Searcher shall make inquisition 


account some one. 
of blood, upon whom shall the crimson 
With bitter 


regret we say the cuilt is with the white 


stain of murder rest? 
man, who from his position and power, 
should have been the firm and conscien- 
tious protector of a newly enfranchised, 
comparatively ignorant and an unpro- 
tected race. 

To the rescue of these poor people 
we mustcome. Notonly do they claim 
from us present relief in the midst of 
their heart rending sorrow and losses ; 
but philanthropy—British philanthropy 
—and what a glorious phrase is this— 
The coloured 


has advanced to a new 


must do its part race 
stave, and new 
exertions and new appliances are re- 
quired to meet the present emergency. 
We therefore present a most urgent 
appeal on behalf of the freed coloured 
of the Millions 


America still need protection in their 


people world. in 
rights, and that educational culture that 
will enable them to defend their new- 


born freedom and to enjoy the liberty 


purchased for them and by them at such 


a terrible cost. Tens of thousands in 
Jamaica now stand in need of the same 
aid. to 


British public, by the Anti-slavery So- 


The revelations made 


ciety, by the correspondents of the 


the | 


Press, and by individuals of undoubted 
veracity, leave not a shade of doubt as 
We 
appeal then most earnestly on behalf 
of this new claim, convinced that those 
who have been and are still the friends 
of the coloured Freed-men of America, 
will as promptly come to the aid of this 
section of the same people who, sitting 
amid 


to the dire necessity that prevails, 


the desolations of their former 
homes, bereft of husbands and children, 
in tears and sufferings the most heart- 
rending, appeal especially to a nation 
which has never turned a deaf ear to 
the sigh of the needy or refused to listen 
to the cry of the oppressed. Assistance 
he 
officers of the Society, or to any mem- 


may sent to our Bankers, to the 


ber of the Council or the Executive 
Committee. 


Lapies’ Sewine Crrcies, for the purpose 
of making garments for the thousands of Freed 
be 
been extensively formed 


slaves (if the name not a misnomer) 
in America, have 
throughout Great Britian, and the result has 
been most satisfactory. Amongst the first to 
ize them was th 


organize 


of 


» respected Chamberlain 
our City. Since February between two 
and three thousand pounds’ worth of made-up 
clothing has been sent over to our coloured 
The 
also been at work lately, and about 


brethren and sisters. ladies of Paris 
have 
three weeks since dispatched to America their 
first instalment of wearing apparel, numbering 
no less than 1,300 garments, many of which 
were made by the very poorest of the Parisian 
poor. The Swiss have just commenced the same 
movement, and promise that their contribu- 
|tions shall be correspondingly large as any 
other country. These efforts cultivate a wide- 
| spread sympathy for the Freed people, and 
| while clothes are not near as valuable as money 
|the experience is, that many who take gar- 
| ments home to make, return them with a few 
| shillings or a few francs, and thus the good 


| work is helped and progresses. 
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COLOURED MEN AND COMMERCE. Esau’s, has been stretched out without avail 
By tHe Rev. Serta MaRrIn, for fellowship. At first the white man—our 
(Address delivered in New York.) friends among them at least, held it out for us, 
Carlyle says that hatred is inverted love, under the claims of Christian charity, and 
and certainly a comparison of our past con- | then we learned to hold it out ourselves under 
dition with our prospects in the immediate | the pleas of justice, but nobody would touch 
future, would seem to proveit. As the Jew | it, because there was nothing in it; neither 
is the most difficult convert to gain to} power to be feared, nor interest to be con- 
Christianity, so he is one of the best Christians | ciliated, nor beauty to be courted, nor honours 
when once converted. He is farthest from the | to be conferred, In these last days, however, 
Christian in theology; first, because he is the |events have stretched it out for us, and 
nearest to him in sacred history, the having- | Providence put something in it, and that 
come and the to-come of Christ being the | something was a musket—a musket in all 
things which divide as nothing else divides, | things as obedient to the black as to the white 
and unite asnothing else unites. So it is with man’s hand; obeying the physical courage 
our relation as a race to the Anglo-Americans. | that held it without a tremor, the will and 
We are too near them in all the elements of | discipline that directed it to the right quarter 
civilization for them to acknowledge us until | and fired it at the right man, the love of free- 
the question as to whether humanity can dom and peace which kept it in constant action 
flourish under a black skin or not is settled; | when needed, and laid it down with joy when 
and when that is settled we shall choose one | it wasnolonger required. But, my friends, our 
another as lovers often choose their mates from | hands, now joyously empty of the implements 
contrast, and, having already agreed on nine | of death, must be as joyously filled with the 
points, agreement on the tenth unites us| implements of industry ; and the proofs of our 
for ever. In the blindness of past hate, proof | business enterprise, integrity and perseverance 
of our adaptation toslavery has been sought in | must be as solid as, and a great deal more 
the submission which we made to its odious | glittering than our valor. For it remains to 
terms, and our oppressors and their friends | be seen whether our achievements on the field 
sought to justify themselves by comparing us | of battle were directed by the brute force of 
to the Indian who would break before he would | an idiot, who destroys though he cannot build 
bend. But facts are already showing that the | up, or by a well-balanced mind, which can be 
same tendencies to civilization which made us | as firm under disappointment, as steady amid 
bear the burdens of slavery, also made us fit | discouragements and as progressive through 
to bear the responsibilities of freedom. The opportunities as they were amid great excite- 
Indian has neither offered nor accepted the | ments and new experiences. The first and 
fellowship of the white or the black man; and | most valuable thing our hands find to do is to 
if his wild will was too stubborn for sub-| labour. Happily we are not unused to this. 
mission, it was because his barbarous heart | The schooling of slavery has given the most 
was too hard to be civilized. The Indians have of our race a constitution too hard to be over- 
murdered more people in one year than the | come by the semi-tropical diseases of the South. 
negroes have in two centuries, though both | Since Gen. Butler’s coloured soldiers whipped 
races were originally eyually uncivilized. It| the yellow fever out of the South, any puny 
may be granted that the negro makes the| white child can kick and cuff it about. The 
meekest of slaves, but it cannot be denied that | degradation which confined us to the fields of 
he is the easiest of converts too—the quickest | cotton, also showed us the mysteries of its 
recipient and the most active disseminator of | cultivation, and the secrets of its management, 
the principles of the gospel, at least as he | and gave our constitution a mastery over its 
understands them. climate, that must for a long time make us the 
For two hundred and fifty years these facts recipients ofits profits. And as to our willing- 
have been misunderstood. For thirty years’ ness to labour there is no doubt, except in the 
our hand, though not so hairy or hostile as) minds of those who don’t wish to do it, and 
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their doubts are more affected than real. If 
it were truth that we will not work, it would 
be a dreadful thing for those who have never 
learned how to do it themselves, But though 
we mean to work, they must let us do itin our 





own way and in our own time. I heard ofa 
man who had been in prison all his life nearly, 
and when he got out he ran about hugging 
trees, kissing cows, and cutting up all sorts of 
strange capers, but as soon as the poetry of 
his freedom wore off he went back and asked 
admission to the prison, and remained there a 
Now, if the 


insurrection, 


contented workman all his life. 
negroes had planned an as 
some of the frightened white people whose 
thieving guilt made ‘‘each bush an officer,” 
said they were doing, it would only have been 
an effort to enjoy and a method of wearing off 
the And if 
negroes do not readily go back to the culti- 


poetry of their freedom. the 
vation of cotton, let white men remember what 
its culture has meant to them for two hundred 
No pod of it has grown that has not 
Its 


ginning, and packing, and transport to market, 


years. 


been literally watered with their tears. 


have all made a deep and solemn bass te the 
dismal clanking of chains that held them from 
wives and husbands, mothers and fathers, and 
brothers and sisters—a horrible orchestra that 
drowned the murmurs of hope and silenced 
the voice of aspiration; that smothered the 
very cries of manhood and rasped every nerve 
of despair. But only wait till our frolic is over, 
and we ourselves will see that the staple which 
enslaved us is yet to elevate us. We stood in 
nakedness for two hundred and fifty years to 
produce it for others to be clothed withal ; but 
hereafter out of its mystic web we shall weave 
the garments of self-respect, the turban of our 
manhood and the banner of our progress and 
equality. But let the masters be wise in time. 
They have the capital and the land that, 
united with our labour,'can make the South 
in many important respects the mistress of the 
world’s manufacturing industry. Let them 
accept us cordially, treat us fairly; let them 
subordinate their prejudices to their interest, 
and get rid of the bugbear of our wish for their 
daughters and sisters for wives. If they are 
all like those who spat in the faces of our sol- 
diers and laughed at the calamity of dying 
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men, the Lord knows I for one don’t want 
them. Let them get rid of those foolish notions, 
and there is wealth in the ground for them and 
honour in the staple for us. 

But let them on the contrary drive us away 
by oppressive laws, or scatter us to vagrancy 
by their senseless prejudices and wicked pro- 

| scriptions; let them make us feel that in this 
| transforming age the Ethiopian may change 
| his habits, but the leopard spots of the slave- 
|holder can not or will not change; and the 
South will become another Jamaica, with many 
| masters and few labourers, the negroes brood- 
ing over their wrongs until, as Phillips says, 
| they ‘‘ curse themselves to sleep” on the small 
patches, where at least they will be free to 
| curse, and the whites giving up all hope of 
| and desire for progress, answering back from 
a@ more inglorious laziness the curses of those 
| who they alone have made lazy. The negro’s 
gratitude to Mr, Lincoln, their confidence in 
every man who says he comes from the North— 
though often he comes to show how easily they 
lean lie and how dexterously they can steal 
where he comes from—the deep and abiding 
| gratitude which they cherish for the govern- 
ment ought to teach the North the value of the 
| material they have in the negro asa labourer. 
If these things will not move them then we 
| must say Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him 
alone; and go and settle on the public lands 
which Uncle Sam, who has adopted us in his 
homestead law, offers to us. 

The next thing our hands find to do is to 

trade. Here, too, our experience will help 
us. We have been the objects of trade so long 
as a people, and some of us so often as indi- 
viduals, that we ought to be up to all the ins 
| and outs of it by this time. At least we have 
seen men so often governed by the exterior, 
regardless of the intrinsic value, that we 
ought to know the value of a thing when we 
Now, I was sold ten times while I was 
in slavery, and the last man who owned me 


see it. 


| was so unappreciative of my value as to send 
| me with a pass, stating the fact that he wished 
| to seH me, to find a new master. Well, I 

think I am a better tradesman than he was, 
| for [ knew my own value, and being satisfied 
with it, I took myself; and that I made a good 
| bargain is proved by the fact that I have not 
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changed hands since. This is about the only | would be more likely to help us because he 
important bargain I ever made, and being a | had more power todo so; but you did not] 
successful enterprise it has given me a relish | know that the white man did not want you,f 
for trade, and I desire to go at it again as far | because your presence drove away more white 
as any profession will allow. You did 
This Joint Stock Company has been got up | not know that your very distrust of your own § 


customers than yours was worth. 


to meet this want among us, and to open up| people was breeding more distrust against § 
the great uvenues by which all peoples have | you as an individual, and helping to keep your 

become great and made progress. Allow me | race in that low estimate formed of it. You 
a word on the value of trade to us just at this | did not know that the white man was getting 
time and in our circumstances. rich so as to pay his law expenses when he 


What we need most at this time are habits | should be tried for hanging you on a lamp-post, 


of self reliance and feelings of self respect. | setting you a-fire and running away by the 
The very religion of the slaveholders robbed | light of you. Turn 


It was not enough for us to be | to your own people with trust and confidence, 


Well you know it now. 
us of these. 
robbed of all personality at the bar ofjudicial | and don’t ask the white people to trust you 
proceeding, we were robbed of all account-| until you set the example of trusting your 
ability at the bar of conscience. We were told |own colour. Already this company has begun 
that we were to lie, steal and commit other sins | trade with the South, and that trade is con- 
with impunity, because if there was any sin, | stantly increasing, and an increase of capital 
the master being our God, he was accountable. ' will allow it to do more for our elevation in a 
Now none but a coloured man can understand | few years than orations have ever accom- 
A place will be made by it for 
rible passions, the horrible degradation, which | coloured men of business talent, and channels 


the deep seated immorality, the dark and ter- | plished. 


this doctrine begets and fosters; none can | will be opened up for the employment of the 
know the moral weakness it entails, the wild} capital of coloured men, and while we are 
drifting course it suggests, and the reckless | getting rich we may also be getting respect, 
turbulence, instability and heartlessness which | importance, and influence. We 
is bred from it. 


have sent 
Now 
let us send a ship to Charleston; and its wings 
Christ, is the most influential, isself help. Let | will bear to our brethren there, and back to 


Douglass to Washington—very good. 
The corrective which, next to the Gospel of 


the day come when a black man is seen with | us, a better message than any ships of war, 


a pack on his back and I don’t care if he sells | though it should have Butler for Admiral and 
wooden nutmegs or paper clocks, or any other| Sumner as Ambassador. The white people 
Yankee notion, and the day of self reliance | have a May Flower in their history; let us 
begins to dawn; these may be hailed as its/have one in ours. We have not the lofty 
morning stars and the crying of their goods | religious faith to found a church like the 


may be regarded as their singing together for | Puritans, or the training to launch a Govern- 


joy. We have been turning over and looking | ment like theirs which gave such a blow in 
at our disabilities, let us now begin to turn | its collision with the old world, that because 
over our own privileges. We know the value | it has been trembling ever since it has tried 
of our blood, let us begin to learn the value of | to console itself with the thought that at least 
gold. Let us begin, brethren, however small | the Republic is sinking. 


But we have a 
be our capital, to educate ourselves in anothe * pliable Constitution, we have favouring winds 
way. Slavery has discouraged our confidence | in the disposition of those who are sensitive 
in one another quite as much as it has re- | to past injustice againstus. Wehaveastrong, 
pressed self-respect. Heretofore if we had 


any money to spend we would pass by a black | 


sturdy Congress, and as I believe, an honest 





President, and if we cannot swim now, we 
man’s door with goods as good and as cheap, | ought to sink.” 


to buy from a white man. I know we were} This address was listened to with interest, 


under a mistake; we thought the white man | and received with many marks of approbation. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FREED-MAN’S AID SOCIETY. 


In presenting to their constituents a report of their proceedings, the Com- 
mittee of the Frrep-men’s Arp Socrery will begin by the expression of their 
hearty joy and deep thankfulness that the need for help has been increased, 
and its ultimate benefit to the negro race has been secured, by what they do 
not hesitate to call the greatest event of modern days—the ratification in Decem- 
ber last of the Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, by which 
slavery is abolished, and for ever prohibited. Most warmly do they con- 
gratulate the American people on this result of the late terrible conflict, in 
recognition of which they have deemed it right to call a Public Meeting, to be 
held this evening, to give popular expression to what Englishmen feel. 

Your Committee have never made the vain attempt to dissever the duty of 
providing for the wants of Freed-men from Anti-slavery principles; or to 
affect to place it upon the ordinary grounds of succouring the needy. Without 
saying that such a reason would not be sufficient, they feel that there are other 
grounds of a far stronger character on which to rest. 

Slavery is abolished in our own colonies, throughout the Russian Empire, 
and now, at length, in the United States of America. It is abolished in almost 
every civilized and Christian land ;—but it is not abolished out of the hearts 
of large numbers even of our own fellow countrymen, and of still larger nu::.bers 
of citizens of the great republic. It is useless to disguise the fact that the last 
few years have disclosed an almost incredible disposition to think kindly of the 
accursed system, that public writers have tried to bring it into favour, and 
that men of science have been found anxious to disprove the declaration of 
Scripture that God hath made of one blood all nations of men. Such being 
the case, it is essential that no pretext should be given to such men to say that 
Emancipation is a failure. Those who have denounced Slavery must watch 
over the Freed-men during the transition period, and not allow the want of 
liberal aid to result in anything which may endanger the stability of freedom. 

It needs no facts to show, though facts are to be had in abundance, that the 
emancipated negroes, in a country desolated by war, with landowners unused 
to deal with free labourers aud without sufficient capital for working their 
farms and plantations, must be in great distress, and many of them in immi- 
nent danger of starvation. The clemency of the American Government 
towards its rebellious subjects prevents that alienation of the soil of the South, 
which some of the friends of the negroes desire, and renders it doubly neces- 
sary to provide means, both for sustaining the Freed-men during the temporary 
pressure, and also for educating them in such a manner as to form an honest, 
industrious, God-fearing, working-class. To one who has been a bondman it is 
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difficult to distinguish between slavery and service, or to see that idleness is 
disgraceful, and labour honourable. Starvation may compel a man to work, 
but will not make him ashamed of doing nothing. The better the physical, 
moral, intellectual, and religious wants of the negro are cared for, the more 
industrious will he become. When he is not so it is owing to the debasing 
influence of slavery. Nor is the black man as a matter of fact more indisposed 
to work than the whites around him. The blight of slavery falls on the whole 
community, and if it is not,—which it certainly is not—its worst evil, it is 
perhaps its most lasting evil, that even after a generation has passed away it 
is found to have dignified sloth and degraded industry. 

The Freed-men’s Aid Societies of America—the New York, the Western, 
the American Missionary Society, all working in harmony with that admirable 
institution the Freed-men’s Bureau, of which General Howard is the chief, 
are labouring diligently to help the negroes to help themselves, and it is through 
these bodies that your Committee transmit what is entrusted to them. The 
accounts which are sent over to this country, of the schools, the allotments, and 
various other agencies for assisting the negroes to make good use of their 
freedom, are highly interesting, and from time to time appear in the pages of 
the “ Freed-man.” 

American gentlemen have arrived in the course of the year as deputations 
from these societies. Levi Coffin, whose labours, in the days of slavery, in 
rescuing slaves earned for him the honourable title of “the underground 
railway,” or of its director; the Rev. Sella Martin, himself once a slave, and 
now the Minister of a Presbyterian Church in New York; the Hon. C. C. 
Leigh, a member of the Legislature, and others, have been received by your 
Society, and under their auspices been enabled to collect funds in various parts 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. The interest in this matter is rising, and 
your Committee fully believe that they have only reaped the first ears of an 
abundant harvest. 

The late events in Jamaica give a most unexpected and most painful proof of 
the necessity for this work. 

We are not a political association, but your Committee cannot divest them- 
selves of those feelings which fill men’s breasts; and it would be impossible 
for them, if they wished it, to disguise the burning indignation with which 
they regard the facts already proved. That a member of the legislature should 
be carried away from a city in profound peace into a district under martial law, 
tried without a jury by three subaltern officers, and hung ;—that women should 
be flogged by order of courts martial, or without any such formality ;—that 
savages should be employed under the authority of a colonial government to 
hunt down her Majesty’s subjects ;—and a real massacre, in the name of law, 
be perpetrated in October to prevent an imaginary insurrection in December; 
all this is so monstrous a violation of every right of an Englishman, that we 
do not wait to know whether the victims are to be counted by hundreds or by 
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thousands, or whether the language used by the opposition in the Jamaica 
Assembly was evenly balanced and guardedly discreet, or what were the reports 
which threw the government into a panic; to denounce a series of acts, which 
no violence of words could justify, and precautionary bloodshed which no 
reports and no information could excuse. 

For reasons such as these, your Committee formed a part of the deputa- 
tion to Mr. Cardwell, organized by the Anti-Slavery Society, which urged upon 
her Majesty’s government the necessity for taking immediate steps to wipe 
off the reproach which had fallen on the English name. 

These events in Jamaica show plainly the existence of some chronic evil in 
the condition of that island. Almost alone among our colonies it has been 
sinking in prosperity instead of rising. Most of the other West Indian Islands 
are flourishing, whereas Jamaica contains a population which could be addressed 
with truth as “ naked”’ and “starving.’”’ We believe that it will be found that 
in Jamaica most inadequate pains had been taken to train the negro popu- 
lation, to educate them, or to provide them with employment. The planters 
have preferred importing Chinese labourers, and leaving the negroes to squat 
or starve. A prejudice against their former slaves, and a resolution to bring 
down the price of labour, even by the expensive process of immigration, and 
so to reduce the independence of the labourer, has made that island what it is. 
The same spirit animates too many in the Southern States of America, and it 
is of essential importance to prevent it from resulting in the same disasters. 
Hence the events in Jamaica call loudly for help to the Freed-men in America. 

But with this conviction another has equally forced itself on your Com- 
mittee. It seems to them a kind of inconsistency to help the Freed-men in a 
foreign country and leave the Freed-men in our English colony “ starving ” 
and ‘‘ naked,” exposed to the temptation to riot, which always besets a popu- 
lation under such circumstances, and to the unfriendly scrutiny of those who 
grudge them their Freedom. They therefore ask you so to enlarge the basis 
of the Society as to enable them to do for Freed-men in our own colonies, or else 
where, what we are doing for Freed-men in the United States. They have not 
arrived at this result without long and anxious deliberation, and now submit the 
question for your decision. The Anti-Slavery Society and the Jamaica Com- 
mittee watch over the political and civil status of the Freed-men in our colonies. 
But there is every reason to believe that, in Jamaica at all events, other aid is 
needed, which your Committee are unwilling to refuse. They greatly doubt 
the wisdom of leaving it as work for some new organisation, It would not, as 
it seems to them, be desirable and scarcely becoming for two Societies to be 
seeking public support, the one for American Freed-men, the other for our own, 
though the same organization would be equally suitable for both. When the 
Freep-mMen’s Arp Socrery was founded the condition of Jamaica was not sus- 
pected by those engaged in that work, or they would not have failed to include 
it in their plan. The members of the Society must now decide whether for 
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the future the Freed-men of our own colonies are to be excluded from the 
benefit of their aid. There is a difference of opinion among the friends of the 
American Freed-men on this subject. It is useless to disguise the fact that 
whichever decision is arrived at by the Frerp-men’s Arp Socrery it will 
alienate some. Your Committee have expressed their opinion, and trust that 
this General Meeting will be guided to a right judgment. 

Your Committee have received through their Bankers the sum of 
£5,831 5s. 8d., and have sent contributions in money to the New York 
National Freed-men’s Relief Association, to the amount of £675; to the 
Western Freed-men’s Aid Commission, £3,250; to the American Missionary 
Society, £250; the New England Freed-men’s Aid Society, Boston, £100. 
They have also made grants to sewing circles, amounting to £45; expended 
upon Public Meetings last year, £98 18s. 7d.; Printing, Advertising, Pub- 
lishing, and Editing, £293 7s.; Postage, Travelling Expenses, Deputations, 
and other Incidentals, £280 5s. 8d.; Balance in Bank, £520 5s. 2d.; nearly 
the whole of which has been voted to various Societies in the United 
States, leaving only a nominal available balance. They have also sent to the 
United States, 2,800 blankets, 266 packages and barrels of clothing, imple- 
ments, etc., estimated at a value of £2000. 

The whole of these goods were warehoused, packed, and forwarded, free of 
charge, by Johnson, Johnson, & Co., and shipped to America, freight free, by 
Messrs. Guion & Co., Inman & Co., C. Grimshaw & Co., W. R. Arnott, Esq., 
The Cunard & National Steam Packet Company from Liverpool, Rathbone 
Brothers, & Co., and others; to these gentlemen your Committee are under 
the deepest obligation, and tender their sincere thanks. 

The following also has been reported to your Committee :-— 

Remitted by Mr. Levi Coffin, direct to Cincinnati, £1,950; Shoes and 
Clothes purchased by Mr. Coffin, £203 ; Remitted direct by Hon. C. C. Leigh, 
to New York through Baring, Brothers, £1,793 2s. 7d. ; 

In addition to the above your Committee have been in friendly co-operation 
with various Societies and auxiliaries in the United Kingdom and Ireland, who 
have remitted the amounts collected by them directly to the United States of 
America. 

Finally, your Committee urgently recommend this meeting to endorse and 
adopt their well matured decision as expressed in the following resolutions :— 


“ Resolved —1st, That the name of the Society shall be ‘The British 
and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society.’ 2nd, That its object shall 
be to relieve the necessities and ameliorate the condition of the 
Freed coloured people in the British colonies, America, and 

throughout the world. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 





011 0O| Banson, Mr. J. 


£& ¢. 

Allon, pot Bev. Fo seccccseresscceseveee 
BE iadatitetitdexetbcaviesicnetibeses 010 
Anonymous Sums ............... 212 0 
Allen, Mr. Wm., Winchmore Hill 15 0 
Allen, Mr. W. C, collected by ...... 4 16 
NG Ts Sbtsiinnsttevnnsscecnuas 1 1 
Ayr, collection per Mr. Jack......... 50 0 
Alexander, 3 eee ina = 
Allen, Mr., Sts afford ee = 
Adeney, Miss, collected by dicine ae 
Allen, Mr. Samuel, Hitchin .........10 0 
Aberdeen, collection per Mr. Alexr. 

Brand ....... soocaae @ 
Ashford, collection n per 3 Mr. ‘R. Cud- 

worth osalaa 4 “ suena Ween Oe oe 
PR Oe ici ca cen ds ran cnasededs 3 3 
Bradford, collection per L. C. ia = 
Braithwaite, Mr. J. B. .............. 5 0 
Betteridge, D., Esq. ecenncceccunedecs 2 0 
Butterworth, Mr., Surbiton eeiuhid a. % 
Blake, Mr. . , Harrow issue catese, ae 
Barclay, Tg E., Darlington ...... 20 0O 
Po 8 OS eee ae 
Brock, Rev. Dr. ...... Oe 
Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, MP. a Ff 
Buxton, Dowager Lady 2.800 O 
Buxton, Dowager Lady, for 

Blankets ....... a 
Buxton, Thomas Fowell, £E bsq., “Ley: 

tonstone 100 0O 
Buxton, Edward North, E 8q. astene 50 0 
Buxton, nD’ weanabadgayaseanicentesstus: GEE Ae 
MIT ide cietenccctetistedat eo 
SN Wi canshah vs A vcdcstecsasneceees 0 7 
Briggs, Mr. R. W. twnine: 2a 
Bacon, i oneal eas 5 0 
Brougham, Mr. T., Tenbury. — = & 
Baily, Mrs., Tenbury puapaednnnt oaeeua 0 5 
Browning, Mr.  sihicedinece 2 2 
Barclay, Miss J. M., W oodford 5 0 

sutl er, Mr. iit aidan: cadmueadd 010 

Jastin, Mr. R.. siabine pithabeubene: ie ae 
Barclay, J. G., Esq. | jdkneanseetencee a Oe 
Barnes, Mr. J.. lent climes 0 10 
Backhouse, E. , Eeq., Darlington “aa es 
Betis, Mr. Ino., a ee 2 0 
Bristol Meeting, Collection at ...... 117 
Bailey, Mrs., Tenbury ..........00++ 0 5 
Bangham, Mr. T., Tenbury . —— 
Barnet Collection, Mrs. W. Joslin. 1138 
Birkbeck, Henry, Esq., Norwich ,,.100 0 


d. | £& 


0| Bookey, G., Esq... ccnpamnnyaiile 
0} Browning, Mr. - T.. eee ecuenccssoonnad 
0} 

0| Canterbury, Archbishop of 
0|Curwen, Rev. J., 
0 June, 1864 . 
0 | Christy, Henry, Esq. eee 


©} Beindley, Mir. By.......c.csccscseccececcee 1 
0 
1 


Collection to 


7 Camps, Mr. T., Executors of......... 50 
0} Canterbury, Collection per Mr. 
| Elgar ... . 28 


0 | Carlisle, Collection per Mr. Doeg... 10 

Cummington, Mr. ...... 
0 | Curwen, Rev. J., and Mrs. ©. ...... 3 

Cunnington, Jno., Esq. ............... 5 
0 | Croydon, Collection per L. C 
0} Cooper, Mr. Josh. ..........ceseseeeere 5 
0} Clarke, E. C., per “ Star” ..........06 1 
0| Calder, G. A. ivesinhe nll 
0} Cs secon, Mr. W illiam, Wa are 5 
0} Collecting Cards ..... 0 
0 | Cheltenham, Collection per ‘Mr. J. 


0 Rs casa évacceccauccauiiennndets 326 
0| Christian World, per Mr. Clark .., 83 
| Churchill, Lord Alfred ............00 5 
lCroll, A. A., Esq., per Lord A. 
Cl hurchill bbeeeebisdediveusbdineadel sean 
0} 

SONU, Be vencaxcstuncactcsiniess aiieei’ 5 
©] Dizon, Robt, Baas... sicccscrsccscreces § 
Gh eit, Faia We vccatecdansncctasavensetons 1 
Oj Davisem, Bir. ©. Ths occcnccacccccccces 2 
: Dundee Association, per. Mr. P 

BWR cccccscdcscousseccdeuebedeteee 545 
0| 
0} Engall, Dr., Euston Square ......... 1 

Ellis & Son, Messrs. ....ccccccsscseeee 2 
O} Bape, Dvr. .0.ccccccccccceccocss coccescesses 0 
@ | TRON, Bo. ccc ceccccascccsccsece 0 
0| Exeter Hall Meeting, Collection .,, 21 
0| Edinburgh, Collection per L, C. ... 20 


0} 


0| Friend, A, per Sir T. F. Buxton... 2 
0| Friend, A, per Mr. Pillans ........ y @ 
0} IIs « cniccxscecetenicescnmmanie 3 


0 | Forest Gate Chapel, Collection .., 1 


1 

1 | Frrameie, Mies occccecrccesscccecsseccese 0 
4 Feltham, Mr. J., W inchmore Hill. 2 
| Frost, Rev. J. D., Winchmore Hill 0 
eR See ne 
9 Friend, A, per Mr, 8. Harrison,..,,. 2 
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Forster, W.E., wes Vikoitvie 5 0 
Forster, Mr. J. Fi astensiiee Oe 
Foster, Mrs. M. T., Truro.. veies hintthe 5 0 
Fox, F. E., Esq. .. es 
Friends, Sund steels sanloeraiilves 317 
Friends at Portadown, Ireland ...... 1l 17 
Fowler, Mrs. L., Tottenham......... 25 0 
Ferguson, Mr., Carlisle ............. 5 0 
French, Mr. J., Yalding............... a 
Farquhar, Mr. W. P.........00008..0008 010 
Ford, Mra. E., Enfield ..,.... ....... 0 10 
Feltham, Misses, Winchmore Hill.. 1 0 
Greenock, Collection per Mr. J. 

Nt a initiysonideteescabbedieibis 15 0 
Gurney, Samuel, Esq., Bo sincesten 105 0 
Gates, Miss ,. ; 010 
Gripper, Mr. E., , Layer Breton...... 10 0 
Gibson, G.S., Esq., Saffron Walden 20 0 
Gallaway, Rev. J. C., Pes dihees ccc”. ae 
SROOG TION. BIMEE, 0... cccocccssceseveses ao 
Garrett, Rev. Samuel, M.A. and 

Se IE nouscnaiiaansiteh tenes eneenstauens 38 2 
Gower, Hon., F. L.. M.P............. 5 0 
Gurney, Rdmund, mie! Nutfield...105 0 
Goad, Mrs. H. ..... ‘ wae @ 
Gealand, BE cho cctten ses uigabeneaiiosse 0 56 
Giles, Mrs Jno., Stepney ............ 1 0 
INT cick nuihiiahidenbieuseneniunseiace 0 2 
Green, Mr. W., Ampthill ............ = 
Gent, A, per Dr. Tomkins............ 5 0 
Green, Mrs., Tenbury ............... 0 5 
Gaskell, Robt., Esq. .................. 5 O 
Goddard, Mr., Leicester,.............. 1 0 
Hargraves, Mr. and Mrs. Wm......, 15 0 
SNE Tc Dnatnkcashecunsiidegihssetse a 
Head, Mrs., G. H. else a 
Hall, Thos., Esq., Hyde Park oshéee 10 0 
Hoare, J. G., Esq. . a: 
Hutchinson, Mr. R. a ibhlemtiebinthdbad 3 1 
Ns TIO chnccspicesenssisesooses % 
SS > arse as fl 
Howard, Hon. C., M.P............s00 5 0 
DIENT ENS  Keiieutshesasecdéesseesecs 010 
Hancock, R., Esq. . ———a 
Hopkins, Mr. J., Spalding | srecveeee 1l 0 
Hawthorns, Mr. W. nihinghiiadwuseesoun ae 
Harcourt, Hon. Miss A. V........... 3 0 
Harris, Mrs. I., Stoke Newington... 20 0 
Hilton, Mr. Abraham, Barnard 

MND: adc dithibesisuaihedinentiainbines 2 0 
IID, 62d accbacsecain Cxdssniihe 0 10 
Halifax Association, per Mr. 

REED cktindciincdsenaibastasicneanl 270 O 
Sa UN iciaciidbide in thes dob cbbbcdieeaes 0 10 
| ene 1 0 
Hackney, Old Gravel Lane Meeting, 

UNE = cesksrctsisdiddacchestvowgee 20 0 


Haverstock School, Collection per 
8. Pellovre, Esq... 


Pee eee enters ~ 
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‘|. £ 
Highbury — Collection per 

° r. Fitch....... Sheccebaninmeeehiniin 43 

0| Haddon, Mr. J. D., Wellington 

0| Street 

0} Heighway, Mrs. M., Somersham .., 1 

6 





: SE IIIS asin ssccisexesasestssassasiseie 0 
Siienen RE oe ka eas 0 
0} Trish Friend, per Rev. Newman Hall 10 
0 
0 Johnson, Mr. Robt. ..........ccceeees 5 
0| Joslin, Mr. W., Barnet ............... 0 
| Johnson, W. ,E isq. niattetent inch 3 
MN pycig tt erties ce 0 
0\ J.C. Torquay... sik eacenescedpaptnssanee, 
0) Johnstone, i scitécccddcasnscovtavend 10 
0 
0} Kitching, Geo., M.D..............0000 15 
0| Knapping, Mr. ............ 1 
OL IEG WUIUG : sccudaccecccccdspedcescey Om 
0 | Kitching, Mr. A. G. .. sesnsventetaen Tal 
| Kitching’ 8 Dr., Cook at... ‘ 0 
9 | Kingsland Congre egational Church, 
0 per Rey. T, Aveling, and Mr. T. 
0| Jackson ......... ‘ cocns we 
0} Kinnaird, A. Esq., MP. 25 
0 
OL Eis og TER s 01s 005 vcerenceocsesuesseeti 10 
6| L. W., ee, 0 
0 | Leeds Association, per Mr. Armis- 
7k. JUOMEE caharyscupstinateMudescudinadsdineude 100 
0 | Leatham, Mrs. Margaret ............ 20 
O | Leicester Association, per Mr. ‘God- 
Sh i itacadhwumiicseloenvccssdsceganbes 100 
Lingford, Mr. J., Bishop Auckland 5 
0} Lister, J. J., Esq. hapvapenisings 15 
0| Lucas, Mr. 8, London ......... coher a 
Q)| Ladies ... peetbdebicesceses 0 
0) Lord, Mr. J. ‘HL. éotéee 0 
0} 
0| Mitchell, Mr. T., Collected by ...... 0 
0} Mays, H., Faq. .........cccsseces ee 
0| Mounsey, Mrs. Lucy E. .100 
0| Margate, Collection’ per “Mr. Evans 1 
0} Manchester Auxiliary, i J. H. Est- 
DN Catineviaden ies ecctenssseas OO 
De BEM  winrivddianeeeshenutheereindincis the 1 
0| Morris, Mrs. W. aten a 1 
0} Mousey, Mrs, L. , Collected ‘by 36 
0 Matthews, Mr., ae inteedtstens © 
Marshall, Mr. W. .. a = 
O} Me assie, Mrs. Se Collected by mite ae 


0) Maidstone, Collection perMr.Jacobs 6 


| Men at a Coal Shed, each Is. ...... 0 
0} Men at Cook, Abbott, & Co.’s ...... 0 
6| Morley, Samuel, Eeq., M.P. . 200 


0 | * Morning St ar, ”’ Donations through 2 
Martin, Mr. W illiam, per “ Morning 


i — — 
Montrose, Collection per Mrs. Sa- 
PY. RID sdisee ssacnccsgsacteneebdaneassadigs 49 


&. 
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&. 
Newcastle, Collection per Mr. Rob- 

BITE  cicccaustsandestence pdeucheconely ae 
Nichalls, Mr. T. ; Reigate siscoceegnes SG 
Norton, Mr. Thos., Peckham......... 25 0 
Northampton Association, Mr. Blun- 

BOM ...445 snvcsesecceocoscecce cccecceses OO O 
I, GOOD cccnnss. conssectesences 50 0 
Perth, Collection per Mr. Alex. 

UN danced sccccesesviose sececesteeees 150 0 
PPE CIID acc nccaescecsceacescaces 0 10 
Pope, Mrs. Margaret, Staines ...... 10 0 
BE, TEED. s scoccncsnvesscorececces . 010 
Peto, Sir 8. Morton, M.P............. 10 0 
Peckham, Collection per L. O. ...... 50 0 
Preston Association, per Miss Clemi- 

ME sbicsnanhase tbudebatidccccesseness 40 0 
Palmer, Miss Emily ............... 0 38 
Plaistow, Collection per Rev. J. 

MPUNOEE, cccanteudstecececsosascesiqacee 14 11 
Petty, Mrs., Nottingham ............ _ = 
UGE, Bie Me ccecessccna cenececceses 0 2 
Probyn, J. a 5 couanead ant ae 
Pettitt, Mr. J., Dorking... 0 2 
Portal, Miss Sophia, Russell Square 50 0 
Do., per Rev. S. Parrott .........+0 53 9 
R. G. R., through Barclay’s......... a & 
Ransome, Mr. R., Ipswich............ 2 0 
Ransom, Mr. W., Hitchin............ 2 2 
Rochester, Collection oo Mr. 

as ee 
TE, Cg TE .<ccconnessesseesenennees 5 0 
Ronsome, Mr. Allen, Ipswich ..,... 25 0 
Reading Association, per Mr. G. 

POMBE. ccrevessccccccsscescccesseseces 215 12 
ee Fee ee ae 
Smallie, R., Esq., PD tsa OU 
Be Ginncss 1 0 
Sittingbourne, Collection per Mr. G. 

PEND winnecdcarccepinassseqneenisee 0 
ED, DENG, TANGY 20. ccc scccceccoccseee 1 0 
EPONA BIOL Pec sccevccsscnccconscennesens 11 
Gy i cistnstsceesecescssoeses ue OS 
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d. 2 2. d. 
OURS, This Th. cccpesapcanscescacmsccnces &.. 2 JO 
0|Smith, Mr. E. Pye. ccopsccensscconscens ff a O 
0 Sturge, George, — sccccsenee a O O 
0 / Smith, Mr. John........cccccccccosooee L O O 
Sturge, Mrs. Tbe ssosencanscrsslcnes 100 
0| Smith, Mr. R., Clapham ............ 5 0 0 

Sundry Persons (through S. Gurney, 
0| Esq.) names unknown........ sence a Oo @ 
Stars and Stripes..........ccccsceeseees . 010 0 
Ol Become, Me Fs Be cicccctidsedscesine . O12 6 
0 | Seager, Mr. Thos., Dorking......... 010 0 
0| Secretan, Miss E., Dorking ......... 050 
0| Sturge, Miss B.S. Bath ............ 110 0 

0 
0 | Thomason, Mr. J. P., Bolton ...... 5 0 0 
ROS Bes TONG cciscsisesssugpieecrnnes 20 0 0 
0| Teuland, Mrs. eS ate wid OSE 
0} Tebbs, Miss, W ichmore Hill. a ORG 
| Townley, POM sc cccnnccdccans sarees 5 0 0 
4| Thomas, Rev. J., Tredegar ......... 10 0 
0 Turner, Mr., Norwood . sos Oe QUE 
6 | Taylor, Mrs. Peter, for Blankets . 4 0 0 
0} Taylor, Misses A. & J., Tottenham 010 0 
6 | Taylor, Mrs. Peter, per Miss Remond 40 0 O 
0 

0 | Workmen at Mr. Roberts’s ......... eT 
0 | Wells, Mr. A. en weseeades 100 
0 | Willans, J. W., Esq. iiiisce Se 
0| Wilson, James, WOO.  icccosadescatiates 5 0 0 
Working Men......... —aéatinaeg) See oe 
8| Working Men, Guildford ............ 118 9 
0| Working Man, A, Brighton ......... 010 
0| Working Men, Croydon Seanacssduaiaen 0 5 0 
| White, T. C., per “Star” .......0008 12 0 
11| Wells, Mr. William sda tedensadoasetd , & og 
|W ilson, B. hig ES. cesccsecsivcapent a eee 
0| Wise, Miss H., Executors Biden 20 0 0 
O| Walker, Mr. Richd. stuisdaziideimed 100 
Oh WP NNy BEES ncccceccuttucecccicqaecieae 06 0 
Worsley, Mr. ...... 05 0 

0| Westminster Chapel, "Collection per 
O| Mr. T. Binge ... aw <a a 
0| Westminster Palace Hotel Meeting 1411 IL 
6! Wallis, Mrs, A., Basingstoke........ .10 0 0 
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Account of Goods received and -forwarded on behalf of the Freed-men’s Aid 
Association of London, by Johnson, Johnson, and Oo., Wholesale Tea Dealers, 


17, Blomfield Street, City, London. 








ESTIMATED VALUE, £2,000. 


Nort.—The whole of these goods were warehoused, packed, and forwarded free of 
all charge, by Johnson, Johnson, and Co., and shipped to America, Freight free, by 
Messrs. Guion and Co., Inman and Co., C. Grimshaw and Co., W. R. Arnott, Esq., The 


Cunard, and National Steam Packet Company, from Liverpool, Rathbone Brothers and Co., 
and others. 







east IE EI: 

























No. 


Contributor. 


F. Smith 


Stratford 





Address, Package. Contents. 
A.B.C., per George Bottom- 
ley No address Parcel Clothes 
2 Name unknown, per Levi 
Coffin 9 Box ” 
3 Secretary of B. and F. Anti- 
Slavery Society New Broad Street, E.C. Parcel o 
4 §.A. B. No address s 39 
5 Anonymous »” » ” 
6 Children, Croydon School, er 
M. Merryweather Croydon ” 2 
7 G. Robinson .» Hertford Bale 
8 Friends’ Meeting House, per 
H. Robinson Deptford Chest n 
9 — Long we Reading % - 
10 Anonymous Peckham Bale * 
11 A. Gibson Saffron Walden Box . 
12 Stafford Allen, and Friends Stoke Newington Cask 0 
13 ” ” tee ” Box ” 
14 ”» ” eee ” ” ” 
15 ” ” ' %s ” ” 
16 Betts and Co. + Strand, London » pe 
17 H. Theobald «+ Henley-on-Thames - ~ 
18 Name unknown Sudbury, Suffolk Sale e 
19 Friends, per L. Evans Margate Barrel o 
20 Per Stafford Allen Stoke Newington Box ® 
21 M. A. Evans Elmes, Hereford ° s 
22 P. Green Saffron Walden - ‘a 
23 R. Hubbard Braintree Bale ‘es 
24 OC. and J. Clark Street, Somerset 9 » 
25 Name unknown .. No address Parcel *. 
26 Messrs. Mummery 428, Oxford Street is i 
27 Name unknown ww. No address ” “ 
28 E. Webster » Halifax Bale 
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No, 


80 
81 
32 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
At 
45 
46 


47 


61 
62 
63 
Gt 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


Contributor. 
¥. Hubbard 


Levi Coffin 


” 

G. Robinson 
Friends 

»” 
Stafford Allen 
E. A. Briggs 
J. Lee 
J. Messer 
M. Armistead 
R. Marsh 
8. A. and E. Tyler 
G. Sturge 
J. E. Dix 
Name unknown 
Miss Payle, ete. 
Grimishaw 
H. Theobald 
Dr. Massie 
Per J. Messer 
Mrs. J. Knight 
Name unknown 
Backhouse 


Ladies’ Committee, per C. Mor- 


land 


»” » 
Gow and Butler 


F, Wheeler 
Name unknown 
Miss Dimond 
Miss Fearon 

C. Morland 
Recketts and Son 
M. Braithwaite 
R. Pearman 
Marriage 

W. Peckovers 

F. M. A. Committee 





” 
Hertford 
Chelmsford 
Stoke Newington 
Daventry 
Westminster 
Ware 
Reigate 
Guildford 
Stoke Newington 
Northfleet 
Tivetshall 
Hornsey 
Tenterden, Kent 
Goswell Road 
Henley-on-Thames 
London 

» 
Ware 
Hackney 
Bristol 
London 


Croydon 


” 


Friday Street, London 


Rochester 
Bletchley 


“ Morning Star” Office 


Croydon 
” 
London 
” 
Wallingford 
Chelmsford 
Wisbeach 
Peterboro 
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"Bale “Clothes 
Box Boots & Shoes 
” » 
” ” 
” ” 
” » 
” ” 


” 


” 
Bale Clothing 


Cask ” 
» »” 
Parcel Boots 


» Clothing 


” ” 
” ” 
Barrel * 
Box a 
Parcel . 
” ”» 
Bale a. 
Parcel - 
Box a 
Parcel 2 
Box ~ 
Parcel os 
”? ” 
” ” 
» ” 
” ”» 
Package » 
Box 9. 
” ” 
Parcel = 
» ” 
Bale * 
Parcel ” 
” ” 
Box ” 
” ” 
»” ” 
» ” 
” ” 
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Account of Goods received and -forwarded on behalf of the Freed-men’s Aid 


Association of London, by Johnson, Johnson, and Oo., Wholesale Tea Dealers, 
17, Blomfield Street, City, London. 









ESTIMATED VALUE, £2,000. 


Notz.—The whole of these goods were warehoused, packed, and forwarded free of 
all charge, by Johnson, Johnson, and Co., and shipped to America, Freight free, by 
Messrs. Guion and Co., Inman and Co., C. Grimshaw and Co., W. R. Arnott, Esq., The 
Cunard, and National Steam Packet Company, from Liverpool, Rathbone Brothers and Co., 






























and others. 
No. Contributor. Address. Package. Contents. 
1 A.B.C., per George Bottom- 
ley . No address » Parcel Clothes 
2 Name unknown, per Levi 
Coffin 99 «. Box ” 
3 Secretary of B. and F. Anti- 
Slavery Society ... New Broad Street, E.C, ... Parcel ‘ 
4 §.A. B. ... No address 


” ” 


5 Anonymous 9 eee ” ” 


6 Children, Croydon School, sed 





M. Merryweather Croydon owe 99 2 
7 G. Robinson Hertford .. Bale ” 
8 Friends’ Meeting House, oe 
H. Robinson Deptford ».» Cheat - 
9 — Long ve Reading oe ” 99 
10 Anonymous .. Peckham we. Bale * 
11 A, Gibson .. Baffron Walden o - a * 
12 Stafford Allen, and Friends .,, Stoke Newington oo. Cask 0” 
13 ” ” ee » Box ” 
14 ” » ® ” ” ” 
15 ” ” ” ” ” 
16 Betts and Co. +» Strand, London * po 
17 H. Theobald «» Henley-on-Thames “ a ~ 
18 Name unknown .. Sudbury, Suffolk . Bale es 
19 Friends, per L. Evans »» Margate »» Barrel ~ 
20 Per Stafford Allen ... Stoke Newington —— * 
21 M.A. Evans «-» Elmes, Hereford s es 
22 P. Green .. Saffron Walden .-. “ oi 
23 R. Hubbard ... Braintree +» Bale “ 
24 OC. and J. Clark ... Street, Somerset % s 
25 Name unknown «» No address ve Parcel 9 
26 Messrs, Mummery .. 423, Oxford Street oe gs _ 
27 Name unknown »» No address eve ” . 
28 KE. Webster w. Halifax «+ Bale 


¥. Smith Stratford 





1866, 


Aid 


te of 
5 by 
The 
Co., 


nes 





No, 


80 
81 
82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
A 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


ou 
- © 


bo 


acc ow 
nw 


oo ot 
a ot = 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 


Contributor. 
¥. Hubbard 


Levi Coffin 


” 
G. Robinson 
Friends 


» 
Stafford Allen 
E. A. Briggs 
J. Lee 
J. Messer 
M. Armistead 
R. Marsh 
8. A. and E. Tyler 
G. Sturge 
J. E. Dix 
Name unknown 
Miss Payle, ete. 
Grimishaw 
H. Theobald 
Dr. Massie 
Per J. Messer 
Mrs. J. Knight 
Name unknown 
Backhouse “a 
Ladies’ Committee, per C. Mor- 

land oe 


» » 
Gow and Butler 
F, Wheeler 
Name unknown 
Miss Dimond 
Miss Fearon 
OC. Morland 
Recketts and Son 
M. Braithwaite 
R. Pearman 
Marriage 
W. Peckovers 
F, M. A, Committee 





Hertford 
Chelmsford 
Stoke Newington 
Daventry 
Westminster 
Ware 
Reigate 
Guildford 
Stoke Newington 
Northfleet 
Tivetshall 
Hornsey 
Tenterden, Kent 
Goswell Road 
Henley-on-Thames 
London 

» 
Ware 
Hackney 
Bristol 
London 


Croydon 


” 


Friday Street, London 


Rochester 
Bletchley 


“ Morning Star” Office 


Croydon 
” 
London 
” 
Wallingford 
Chelmsford 
Wisbeach 
Peterboro 
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“Bale” “Clothes 
Box Boots & Shoes 
” ” 
” ”» 
” ” 
” ”» 


”? ” 


” ” 


Bale Clothing 
Cask 9 

» ” 
Boots 
” Clothing 


” ” 
” ” 
Barrel e 
Box 2 
Parcel - 
” ”n 
Bale a 
Parcel . 
Box . 
Parcel ° 
Box on 
Parcel 9 
” ” 
” ”» 
” » 
” ” 
Package n 
Box = 
” »”» 
Parcel . 
” ” 
Bale es 
Parcel 9 
”» ” 
Box - 
” ” 
»” ” 
» ” 
” ” 





















































No. 


a) 
aS 


S8s3a 


SES2BR FB BF 


ees 


SSSRVRRE 


110 
112 
118 


Contributor. 


Ladies’ Association, per M. 


M. D. Conway ove 
F. Wheeler eee 
Name unknown 


Society 


for the Improvement 


of the Labouring Classes 
M. Armistead 


=o Church, per 


- M. Collet 


Friends’ endoen, per M. 
Coventry 


Per R. 


Rowley and Davis 


Rachel 
Rachel 


Alsop 


Maw 


and Catherine Rep 
on 


T. Smith and J. estielen .. 
Name unknown 


Knight 


ae 


M. 


gational Church, 
Massie, and the Rev. 
Collet 


S. Farrand oes 
J. Doubleday and Friends .., 
Thomas Hall 

Books for Levi Coffin 

Tweedie 


Piper 
Doyle 
Piper 


J. Alexander 
Gow and Butler 
Friends, per. L. J. Evans 


Ladies’ 


Anwocintion, per M. 


Braithwaite 


Ladies’ 


” 
Committee 


E. Clements 


THE FREED-MAN. 


per 


Address. 
Camden Road 


» 
Winchmore Hill 
Notting Hill 
Rochester 
London 


Bloomsbury 
Reigate 
Ryde 


Wandsworth 
Stoke Newington 
nn 

London 
Needham Market 


” 
Coggeshall 
No address 
Colchester 


Ryde 

” 
Southampton 
Halstead 
Brighton 


Strand 

Highgate 

Downham Market 
Highgate 

Ipswich 

Friday Street, London 
Margate 


Harecourt Chapel 


Keppell Street, London 


Reigate 


”n 
Bale 
» 


Box 





Contents, Mo. 
114 
Clothing 
” 1 
”» 
11 
a 11 
. 1 
1 
1 
] 
” 7 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 4 
” 
”» 
» 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
Books 
” 
Clothes 
” 4 1 > 
” 5 
Books 
Clothing 








































ef Flg 


<p). 
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No. Contributor, Address, Package. Contents, 
114 — Meeting, per L. Ran- 
= eee Box Clothing 
115 Ladies ae Party, s A 
Gardin . Clapton see Onso 
116 John ani -» Swansea «+» Parcel 
117 Working Party .» Trinity a, Little — 
Stree’ . Package ” 
118 Name unknown No roe oes ” ” 
119 9” eee = ose ” ” 
120 OC. Alsop Stoke Newington Barrel 
121 ” » eee ” 
122 Adelphi Chapel, per Rev. A. 
Ramsey Hackney Road . Chest ” 
123. Mrs. Guest Taunton eee ” ” 
124 Ladies of Highbury es 
Chapel, per Mrs. Webster... Highbury + Parcel ” 
125 ” ” » ” 
126 » ” eee ” ” 
127 M. Armistead Reigate Barrel ” 
128 Name unknown No address eee Parcel * 
129 Rev. H. Smith Penge . ’ 
130 Ladies of Free St. John’s Con- 
gregational Church, per 
Rev. A. David « Dundee Case ’ 
131 Panmure Street Congrega- 
tional Church, per Rev. R. 
Lang ost ”» Box ” 
132 yn ” ” ” 
133 ” eee ” n” ” 
134 Ladies of United Presbyterian 
Church + Tay Square, Dundee » ” 
135 Ladies of Congregational 
Church, per Rev. — Rogers Broughty Ferry, Dundee ... Truss % 
136 Free St. Paul’s Congregational 
Church, per Mrs. Keiller... Dundee Case ” 
137 » ” oo” » 
138 i ~ Truss ” 
139 Rev. M. Spence’s Genention ” ” ” 
140 Free West Congregational 
Church, per Rev. — Lyon Broughty Ferry, Dundee ... Barrel ” 
141 » eee ” Box ” 
142 Constitution Street Baptist 
Chapel .» Dundee «. Bale ” 
143 BR. Dale ... Rochester + Parcel Books 
144 Congregational Church, per ’ 
Rev. M. Collet YF ad Ryde Box Clothing 
145 H. M. Reynolds Folkestone Bale » 
146 Castle Street Congreguiietial 
Church, per J. Roberteon.,, Dundee _— - 

























148 
149 


150 


152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
172 


173 


Name unknown 


St. Andrew’s Free Con; - 
tional Church, per J. Ewing 


Evangelical Union Church, pe 
Rev. M. Millar 2 


Rev. J. Hinton’s Church 
Meeting House 


Working Men’s Club 
North Street, Derby 


Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A. Grenville Place Church 


F. M. Aid Association 


Mrs. Reid, per Miss Remond 


Mrs. P. A. Taylor 


Mrs. P. A. Taylor, per M 
Aubrey House, Notting Hi 


For National Freedmen’s Association of New York, forwarded by 
Johnson, Johnson, & Oo. 


City Chamberlain 
Sudbury, Suffolk 


Bale 
Sack 


Parcel 
Box 
Bale 


” 


Hogshead 


Bale 


” 


Parcel 


” 
Case 


Bale 


Parcel 


182 


183 


184 
18 
18 
18 
1s 


1 








arlZ 
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No. Contributor. Address. Package, Contents, 
182 Dr. Sadler is Hampétead »s Parcel Clothing 
183 Peckham Rye Chapel, per Miss 

Syritt +» Peckham Rye 3 3 » 
184 James Downing Cheltenham i. _ Bale } te 
185 ” ” * ” ” 
186 No Name s 144, Cheapside Parcel % 
187 J. Knight ... Band of Hope, Colchester ... Box os 
188 ” ’ eee ” ee Parcel ” 
189 M. Foot al o Bermondsey. . 0 ‘o 
190 Rev. — Woodman 3 Stoneham s % 
191 Mrs. P. A. Taylor, per Miss 

Remond London 2 rw 
192 Mrs. Brown ” * 
193 » » ” ” 
194 ” ” » ” 
195 ” vee ” ” ” 
196 G. Watson sv» Hatton Garden “ ® 
197 Godfrey & Roberts Kensington $s ‘ 
198 James Landells Alnwick Box * 
199 Mrs. P. A. Taylor, per Miss 

Remond London Parce ye 
200 ” ” ” ” 
201 9 bee ” ” ” 
202 Per Editor of “Bandof Hope” No address Bale ‘ 
203 Mrs. P. A. Taylor, per Miss 

Remond .. London Parcel ” 
204 » ” » ” 
205 ” ” ” ” 
206 Mr. R. Wilson ” * ” ” 
207 Mr. Briscoe, for Band of Bee Chertsey ws Bale é 
208 Rev. D. Edmonds Park Church, Highbury .,, Parcel S 
209 99 one ” ” ” 
210 No Name No address ” ” 
211 Mrs. P. A. Taylor, per Miss 

Remond London » ” 
212 J. Slatter Battle « Bale ” 
213 J. M. Owen Queen Square we Box a 
214 Rev. J. Spong Southgate Road Chapel . Barrel be 
215 1 » « Box ’ 
216 J. Allen Kensington s « 
217 Miss Remoud Mornington Road Parcel - 
218 


» eee ” 
Editor of “ Band of HopeReview” No address 
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Account of “London Freed-men's Aid Association.”—Oontinued. 


Be eievs Ob “Macrae ove 


ery Cilia 


Technet re tn 


©. Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
No Name 
BE, F. Frankland 


F. Thompson 
Congregational Chapel, per, Rev. 
Mark Wallis 


A. Dell and M. Wright oe 
” 9 eee 
Per Editor “Band of Hope Re- 
view” see 


Anonymous eee 
H, Milner ase 
Anonymous 

Margaret Pope 

Miss Greenwood, per Robt. hen 
C. Gilpin, M.P., Dell, and others 
Rev. R. Ashton 


Camden Road Ladies’ Ditindes 
tion, per M. Braithwaite 


Westminster Friends, per R. 
Pryor 


W. Mallison, per Miss Remend 

Mrs. T. Ashby 

Mrs. Hanbury 

T. A. Burr, Esq. eve 

H. Brown, per Miss Remond ... 

Trinity Church Working _— 
per Helen Williams oe 


Robert Alsop and Friends 
»”» ” 
” ” 
Burns 


Miss Bergendahl 


” vee 
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Address, 


Dundee 


Forest Gate 


Dundee 
London 
Red Hill 


9, Marquess Road, ji 


bury 
19, Mincing Lane 


Holloway, London 


Pimlico 


No Address 

» 
New Wandsworth 
No Address 
Staines 
Stoke Newington 
Pimlico 
New Wandsworth 


Camden Road 


17, Bedford Square 


59, Mornington Road 


Staines 

Clapton 

11, Queen Square 
No Address 


Woburn Square 
Stoke Newington 
» 


»” 
Croydon 
Amsterdam 
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Box Clothing 


Parcel 


Case 


” 


Tea Chest 
Box 


Parcel 
Bale 
Parcel 
Parcel 
Case 
Chest 
Case 


Bale 

Parcel 
Barrel 
Parcel 


” 
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Mrs. P. A. Taylor, per Miss ... 
Remond Ge 


Mrs. F, Hill 


eee 


Miss Forster, per Hubbert & Co. 


Mrs. May ° 
Horsnail and Son 
Miss Sharp 

O. A. M. 


Camden Road Ladies’ Associa- 


tion, per M. Braithwaite 
H. Milner, Esq. 
No Name 
No Name 


Southampton Freedmen’s 
Association 


Aid 


Address, 


No Address 


Tottenham 


” 
Strood 
Winchmore Hall 
London 


Camden Road 
New Wandsworth 
Reigate 
Chichester 


Southampton 


Package. 
Parcel 


Barrel 
Bale 
Parcel 


Parcel 


Contents. 


” 
Blankets & 
Rug. 
Clothing 
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AID FOR AMERICAN FREED- MEN. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Is the chosen organ of great multitudes in the United States, 
for the relief and improvement of the four millions of Freed-men 
«| lately emancipated. It receives‘and applies clothing and monies 


for this object according to the desire of donors, whether in 
America or other lands. LEWIS TAPPAN, 


Treasurer. 
Secretarizrs: REV. GEO. WHIPPLE, and REV. M. E. STRIEBY. 
OFFICE, 61, JOBS HN STRBET, NEW YORK. 


REV. JOHN C. HOLBROOK, DD. 
Is the Agent and the Representative of the Association in Great 
Britain. Persons desiring his services in giving information 
as to the condition and prospects of the Freed-men, whether in 
public meetings or from the pulpit, can address him at No. 11 
Queen Square, London, W. C. 
Brown, Shipley & Co., London, are the Bankers. 





) In a few days, —_ 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


SELF POURTRAYED. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 


: | Published for the benefit of the British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society. 
| ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without; 


) HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co., 33, Paternoster Row, 
And to be had of any Booksellers. 


| : “SA PONINE,” 


MANUFACTURED BY HARPER TWELVETREES’, LIMITED 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. 





8 cheaper than SOAP for Washing. No Powders, Soda. or any other article is re- 
quired. When the necessary queries of * ‘SAPO ” is added to the waster for giving 
the requied W quantity of Lather is also given—neither more 


nor less. Sold in Packets at ld, 4d, and 1s, by Grocers, Oilmen, and 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREED-MEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


Organized Feb. 22nd, 1862, Incorporated March 23rd, 1865. 
> 
President: FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS. 
Treasurer: JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York. 
Bankers: Messzs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 
Bepot for Clothing: Messrs. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, E.C 


UR income last year was $229,587. The past months of the present year promise a great 
increase, the goods alone already shipped (August lst) to our distributors in the various 
camps and stations amounting to over $100,000. We support about A HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have OrpHaNn AsSYLUMs in CHARTESTON, New ORLEANS, VICKSBURGH, and Frr- 
NANDINA; and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ourlabours. We 
have entered upon our work of RELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of CoLumBtia, where 
there are at least 40,000 of the freed-people ; 
MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Fiortpa, with her 
VIRGINIA -" 490,887 ALABAMA 
Nortu CaRroLina 331,081 Mississippi 
Sourn CAROLINA 402,541 LOUISIANA 
GEORGIA 462,230 KENTUCKY 
Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of pther kindred societies, 
centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that need 


” 


these 


ce velopment, 
occupation, and wise direction and stimulus, yet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. Texas, which has just been opened, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an area of 274,356 square miles (three times that of th 
United Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruption é ent war, 
need but to be considered to convince any reasonable soul that it t le to be 
quick or too liberal in rendering help; and the location of our p t n the Me 


» too 


‘tropolis 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast by water, and the interior by 


as well as the character of the Officers and Traste: philanthroy 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will b romptly, ecor 
employed 

As it is impossible to call on each i rson, we beg th ler t t t himself and his 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to ithe same without delay t i 


y railroad, 
rity, and ability, 
, and judiciously 


Bankers 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS 


T assure you I am highly vratified with this addres ‘ whi I | thank 


’ you. I 
am especially gratified with your reference to my coloured 
pec ple | ean giv you no better pledge of my in vy} history 
affords. Tender to your Association my assurance t hal ) ret ily do ev rything 
in my power to aid them in the good w they are do i tr JOHNSON 

I am happy to give my testimony to t aracter ar 1 f the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of it r personally or 
by reputation, and am acquainted with the.operations of the 8 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for t Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opport«mity and agency. J a ire that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and bamanely.—CuHakLes SuMNER, t und Chair- 
man of the Committee on Fore Relati 

By some its work may be thought the h:umblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 


God’s especial care, venture to call it noblest of all.—Cuier Justice Ci 


* According to the Slave Census of 860 


Printed by Agtiss ANprews, of No. 7, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., in the Parish of St, 
George, Bloomsbury, in the County of Middlesex, 





